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THERMOS 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer by 
Thermos the Bottle 


OR yourself or for your friends—for 
every member of the family—at every 
time of year—at home or afield—there are 
a thousand uses for THERMOS. 


Fluids or solids are kept icy cold 72 hours 
or piping hot 24 hours by TTHERMOS. 


THERMOS is ideal as a prize—the THERMOS 
catalog shows various THERMOS articles for 
this purpose. 




























For Father’s cooling beverage, for Grand- 
mother’s tea, for Baby’s milk, for picnic 
luncheons, for school—and for ever so many 
other uses, there is nothing like THERMOS. 


It is the ideal wageless servant in the house 
or when traveling. 
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New model, separable type, 











full nickled, heavily corru- Nickel finish carafe for home, 
gated seamless case, permit- THERMOS Serves You Right Hot club or hotel use. Most ac- 
ting insertion of refills in E . ceptable as gift or prize—ideal 
a wt a Sheet, For or Cold, Food or Drink, When, in library, bedroom or den. 

ome, office, store, factory- ° Corrugated vith 

or out-cf-door wee. Where and As You Like. *"aaetal stopper. 

No. 15 No. 15Q No. 53 No. 56 

Pint, $1.50 Quart, $2.50 The genuine has the name THERMOS stamped on the bottom Pint, $3.50 Quart, $4.00 


Sold by dealers everywhere. If not sold near you, we will 
send prepaid on receipt of price—safe delivery guaranteed. 


Write for an interesting booklet about Thermos 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO., Norwich, Conn. 


IF YOU LIVE IN CANADA, ADDRESS TORONTO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


BEST NEW BOOKS 


By HENRY RUSSELL MILLER 
Author of THE MAN HIGHER UP 


Tue HOUSE or TOYS 


Its value lies in the realistic way in which a 
familiar theme is worked out, in the excellence of its 
character - drawing, and in a certain fine courage 
which shines through it like a clear, strong light. 
The House of Toys is well constructed and well written, 


never prosy, al- 
ways interesting, 
and decidedly 
worth reading.— 
The New York 


Times. 


Frontispiece by Frank 
Snapp. $1.25 net. 


manner. 


Aiken) 
The River that runs up hill—starting from a small sale on 
ay age day, The River, the new novel by Ednah Aiken, 
as been 


like a torrent up hill. 


The River, her first novel, 
field of American fiction.— 


By KATE TRIMBLE SHARBER 
Author of THE ANNALS OF ANN 


AMAZING GRACE 


A gay, romantic story written in a touch-and-go 
The love-story is satisfying and there is 
humor and cleverness a-plenty.— New York Sun. 
Amazing Grace, by Kate Trimble Sharber, is the 
story of a newspaper woman, but it is by no means a 


newspaper story. It 
is just one of the 
happily growing 
number of ‘‘glad’’ 
books and like most 
of them it is about 
98 per cent. love- 
story.— BostonGlobe. 
Illustrated by R. M. 
Crosby. $1.00 net. 


by discerning readers until the current of its popularity runs 


ives Mrs. Aiken a place among the first writers in the 
Lake Tribune. The tangle of love and intrigue and stren- 


uous endeavor makes a fine story, full of dramatic scenes and alive with genuine 
human nature.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Frontispiece by Sidney Riesenberg. At all Booksellers. 


By EARL DERR BIGGERS 
Author of 
SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE 


LOVE INSURANCE 


In Love Insurance, surprise upon surprise, with 
sprightly humor, entertain as much as the author’s 
former effort, Seven Keys to Baldpate-—N. Y. Mail. 


The real joy of Love Insurance turns on the breezy manner of 
telling it, and this removes from the reader’s mind all thought 


EARL DERR BIGGERS. 


of anything else.— Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated by Frank Snapp. $1.25 net. 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn. 


$1.35 net. 


FOR MANY MONTHS BEST SELLING 
BOOK IN AMERICA 


OWEN JOHNSON’S GREAT NOVEL 


The SALAMANDER 


It is by far the best thing Owen Johnson has done, 


and raises him to the front rafi&k of American novel- 
ists.— Boston Herald. 


OWEN JOHNSON. 


His chapters read like truth—the sort of truth which asks 
no aid of fiction.— New York World. 


$1.35 net. 


Great Books About the Great War 


By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 


Berlin Correspondent of the New York Times and 
the London Daily Mail. 


Men Around the Kaiser 


Here are depicted from ‘‘the inside’’ 
in striking portraiture the leading per- 
sonages in the German conduct of the 
stupendous war—the men who have made 
the German army and navy what it 
is today. 

Illustrated ~with thirty autographed por- 
traits. 12mo, cloth, $1.35 met. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
UNIVERSITY SQUARE 


By L A. R. WYLIE 
Author of 
DIVIDING WATERS, THE NATIVE BORN, etc. 


The Germans 


A timely, comprehensive and valu- 
able survey of conditions in Germany 
and an intimate, masterly, vital and 
graphic picture of the German people 
on the eve of the great conflict. 


Fully illustrated, 8v0, cloth. $2.00 net. 


By ERNEST F. HENDERSON 
Author of 
A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY 


9 > > ° 

Germany’s F ighting Machine 

A very remarkable commentary writ- 
ten since the war began by ar nized 
authority, who left Germany just before 
hostilities opened. Illustrated with a pro- 
fusion of rare ph phs every 
field of war activities on land and sea, 
and in the air. 


Eighty-seven pictures. $1.25 net. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











Fiction 
Aliens. By William McFee, 
man’s, Grant & Co., $1.35. 
The author of “The Ocean Tramp” has 
written another story which is quite full 


Long- 


of experiences of a ne’er-do-well, who was | 
sent to sea and made good in nautical | 


circles notwithstanding his utter failure 
in all other occupations. By chance this 
sea-rover throws light upon the myster- 
ious wreck of an aeroplane in north Jer- 
sey which was viewed by some “aliens” 
living nearby. The story deals largely 
with characters who live a Bohemian 
life, yet who discuss “greater civiliza- 


tion” and its effects upon one’s early | 


existence. The book savors of the un- 
canny which holds the reader’s close at- 
tention while watching for the develop- 
ment of the unusual type of yarn. 

Call of the East, The. By Thurlow 
Fraser. 
paid. 


A rather unusual story of work being | 


done in the medical missionary field. It 
combines wonderful human interest and 
amazing facts. 


Captain of the King, A. By Chester | 


L. Saxby. Sherman French & Co. $1 
postpaid. 
While undergoing his religious training 


in the Synagogue, Padvash, an Arabian | 


Jew constantly dreamed of the redemp- 
tion of the race. About this time Jesus 
was on earth ministering to the sick, and 
the lad leaving his home sought Him who 
he believed was the one of whom he had 
visions. Footsore and weary the lad fol- 
lowed Jesus and the pathos of the beauti- 
ful story, adhering often to biblical 
truths, is most appealing. 


Children of Banishment. 


W. Sullivan. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A robust tale of the northern woods, 
with its atmosphere of camp and cabin, | 


and its background of stately forest, 
traces the fortunes of one who through a 
happy chance discovers the treachery of 
the man to whom he has entrusted the 
fulfillment of his life’s ambition, and just 
in time to avert disaster. Yet redress 
he must forego, for the man who has at- 
tempted to wrong him is the husband of 
the woman he loves. Out of this antago- 
nism of interests the author has devel- 
oped a love story that is full of capital 
dramatic situations, that opens up many 
unexpected developments, and that pro- 
eeeds to an impressive and satisfying cli- 
max 


Cost of a Promise, The. By Mrs. Bail- 


Revell Company. $1.25 post- | 


By Francis | 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


After Christmas 


(_ For the Friend You Overlooked 
(. For the Friend Who Didn’t Forget 
C., For Yourself—The Book You Didn’t Get 


THE PASTOR’S WIFE 


By the Author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden” 


A delicious satire on the German-English marriage. The humor of the book is con- 
stant and every bit as searching as was that in “Elizabeth and her German Garden.”—New 
York Sun. Illustrated. Net $1.35 


BAMBI By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


“In a bubble over ‘Bambi.’ That is where even the most satiated reader will quickly 
be. Bambi’ is an American ‘Bunty,’ and the way she pulls the strings is delicious.”—The 
New York Evening Post. Illustrated. Net $1.25 


The Twenty-fourth of June 
By “The Novelist of the Home” Grace S. Richmond 


__ A love story of American home life. “The reader wants to linger around the fire- 
side with the characters.”—Baltimore Evening Sun. Illustrated. Net $1.25 


PENROD Seventh Printing By Booth Tarkington 


Just Boy! But he is the most amusing youngster you ever matched wits with. 
Fathers and grandfathers, uncles, brothers and mothers—all but Penrod—see the humor 
of his doings. He will when he is older. 54th thousand. Illustrated. Net $1.25 


CHAN CE By Joseph Conrad 


_ The novel that has started the Conrad boom in this country and abroad. Now ob- 
tainable in the deep-sea blue limp leather edition of Joseph Conrad in ten volumes. 
Net $1.50. In cloth, net $1.35. 10 volumes, boxed, net $15.00 


THE GREEN CURVE 


By Ole Luk-Oie (Lieut.-Col. E. D. Swinton) 
Author of the famous ‘‘ Eyewitness’’ Dispatches from the Headquarters of the Allies 


A new edition of these military tales which recently aroused the enthusiasm of mili- 
tary critics all over the country. Net $1.25 


THE SEALED VALLEY 


By Hulbert Footner 


A stirring tale of today’s frontier with quite a new view of the indian. 
gards us and how he regards himself. 
















35th Thousand 











Fifth Printing 








How he re- 
Illustrated. Net $1.25 


THE GRAND ASSIZE 


By Hugh Carton 


_ “This book is a daring yet truly reverent conception of the Last Judgment in which 
individuals representative of modern life pass in review before the final court—the Pluto- 
trat, the Agitator, the Cleric, the Actor, etc.-—New York Sun. Net $1.35 











ema George H. Doran Com-| Pyblished by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 
pany. ; 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


A Selection of the Season’s 
Most Popular and Important Books 





HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


The Practical Book of Outdoor Rose 
Growing By GEORGE C. THOMAS, Jr. 


Elaborately illustrated with 96 perfect reproductions in 
full-color of all varieties of roses, and a few halftone 
Octavo, handsome cloth binding. $4.00 net. Pos- 


The exquisite illustrations and gree attractiveness 
of this volume make it a practical gi t book for any one 
interested in flower-culture, and the home rose-grower will 
prize it as a guide to successful rose growing. All the di- 
rections for planting, distances of planting and cultivation 
in general are the result of careful and exhaustive tests 
and experiments, All new European varieties have been 
tried ovt and thase which have proved successful in this 
climate are recommended. 


The Practical Book of Period Furniture 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and ABBOT McCLURE 


Treating of Furniture ov the English, American, Colonial and 
Post-Colonial and Principal French Periods 


250 Illustrations. Octavo. 
tage extra. 


A practical book for those who wish to know and buy 
period furniture. It contains all that is necessary to know 
about the subject. By means of an illustrated chronological 
key (something entirely new) one is enabled to identify 
the period to which any piece of furniture belongs. 


Colonial Mansions of Maryland and 
Delaware By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND 


Limited edition, printed from type, which has been dis- 
tributed. With 65 illustrations. Octavo. In a box. $5.00 
net. Postage extra. 


An entertaining volume that seems literally to breathe 
the enticing atmosphere of the plantation and manor houses 
of Colonial days. Uniform in style and price with others in 
the Limited Edition Series—‘Colonial Homes of Phiiadel- 
phia,” “Manors of Virginia,” etc.—all of which are now out 
of print and at a premium. 


JOSEPH PENNELL'S GREATEST ART WORK 


Our Philadelphia ® ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL 


(Regular edition). 105 illustrations from lithographs. 
Quarto. In a box. $7.50 net. 


An intimate personal record in text and in picture of 
the lives of the famous author and artist in the city, 
whose recent story will be to many an absolute surprise. 
Mr. Pennell’s illustrations, made poem aw | for this volume, 
are the greatest he has yet accomplished. 


Cloth. In a box. $5.00 net. Pos- 


Heroes and Heroines of Fiction 


By WILLIAM S. WALSH 
Half Morocco. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 


The famous characters and famous names in modern 
novels, romances, poems and dramas, classified, analyzed, 
and criticised and supplemented with citations from the 
best authorities. A valuable, interesting reference book. 
for the journalist, for the teacher, for the librarian, and 
above all for the general reader. 


The Romance of the Beaver 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


Handsomely illustrated with photographs taken by the 
author. $2.50 net. 

Mr. Dugmore’s “Wild Life and the Camera” and “The 
Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou,” have both received 
the Certificate of High Commendation from the “Camp 
ire Club of America.” Few people possibly realize that 
the American Beaver is one of our most interesting native 
animals. Mr. Dugmore tells everything worth knowing 
about them, and this new work will delight all who have 
the good fortune to read it. 


GIFT BOOKS 
? 
Betty’s 
J . J * 
Virginia Christmas 
By MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL 
A Southern story that carries 
the true snirit of Christmas to 
the hearts of young and old; 
beautifully illustrated in color 
and numerous page decorations. 
Bound in handsome red cloth, 


with green and re design. $1.50 
NET. POSTAGE EXTRA. 


Our Sentimental 
Garden 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 


If one cannot own a sentimen- 
tal garden, the next best thing 
is to know all about one by read- 
ing this delightful chronicle of 
——— family, where children 
and grown-ups live mostly out- 
of-doors. Chas. Robinson has 
painted the exquisite colored il- 
lustrations and designed the nu- 
merous head and tail pieces and 
page decorations. andsome 
binding. $1.75 NET. POSTAGE 
EXTRA. 


EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD READ 


The True 
Ulysses S. Grant 


By GENERAL CHARLES KING 


General King has written an 
inspiring biography—the story 
of the great “Sam Grant,” the 
“old man” of a thousand cam- 
paigns, the calm, self-confident, 
determined yet modest hero. 
With 24 full-page illustrations. 
Buckram. $2.00 NET. POSTAGE 
EXTRA. 


GIVE A BOY THIS FINE TALE 


Buffalo Bill and the 
Overland Trail 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 


This new volume in THE 
TRAIL BLAZERS SERIES is an 
inspiring, wonderful story of the 
adventures of a boy during the 
romantic days when “Buffalo 
Bill” began his adventurous 
career—the exciting days of the 
Overland Trail, the Pony Express 
and the Deadwood Coach. Illus- 
trated, $1.25 NET. POSTAGE 
EXTRA. 


CHILDREN WILL LAUGH AND 
DREAM OVER 


The Cuckoo Clock 


By MRS. MOLESWORTH 


The new volumes in THE 
STORIES ALL CHILDREN 
LOVE SERIES is one of the 
most delightful children’s stor- 
ies ever written. It has much the 
same charm as “Alice in Won- 
derland.” Be 


notable colored illustrations and 
lining papers, anc beautiful 
binding in red, gold and white. 
$1.25 NET. POSTAGE EXTRA. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ews Monthly. 


The usual Baillie-Reynolds novel, a 
trifle flambuoyant and very light . 


Cured. By Brian Boru Dunne. 
C. Winston Company. $1.00. 


Seventy adventures of a dyspeptic who 
had exhausted every known remedy in 
the pharmacopoeia, used all the patent 
drugs which he had ever heard mentioned 
or had prescribed for him, are related in 
this side-splitting story of a newspaper- 
man’s search for health. He had listened 
to other dyspeptics, who like himself (for 
eight years) had wandered in the depths 
of despair from a number of hospital 
treatments, rest cures in sanitoriums, and 
taken sun baths in their efforts to regain 
health, and their very incredulous belief 
in “fake” cures is most ludicrous. Sick 
and well alike cannot fail to enjoy this 
case which, like so many others, affords 
a laugh at the patient’s expense. 


Diane and Her Friends. By Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25. 


Diane is pictured as a fascinating 
French woman who in girlhood had ac- 
companied her father in his campaign in- 
to Africa against the Kabyles. Upon 
entering marriage state she was sur- 
rounded by cabinet officers and men of 
unusual mentality; from this situation 
she wields her social sceptre. Life in 
diplomatic circles is described in a fluent, 
easy style. 


Divided Medal, The. 
Foster. 
» 


By the terms of an eccentric man’s 
will, his niece was sole heir, provided she 
complied with all the terms of the docu- 
ment, which included living in his pala- 
tial country house known by all to be 
“haunted.” It was ascertained that 
somewhere the old man had buried his 
fabulous wealth and, like the search for 
Capt. Kidd’s treasure, the heirs were in- 
defatigable in their efforts to locate it. 
A medal divided into sextants scattered 
through several generations of ancestors 
located the treasure,—consequently the 
story deals with the search for the bauble 
and the mysterious experiences connected 
therewith. 


John 


By David Skaats 
The Franklin Book Company, N. 


Farmer Bibbins. By Hopkin Brown. 
Richard G. Badger. $1.25. 

This wholesome story of the North de- 
scribes Farmer Bibbins as successful in 
his business projects and consequently 
unpopular among his jealous, less able 
neighbors. In him we see the prime 
mover for social betterment. Love, mys- 
tery and crime, are also closely inter- 
woven into this novel of the soil and its 
toilers. 


Ivy Hedge, The. By Maurice Francis 
Egan. Benziger Brothers. 

A novel of more.or less interest to 
those who follow socialistic tendencies in 


3 





modern life. The Catholic Church plays 
a large part in the molding of the hero- 
ine’s life. On the whole the book is a 
mixture of melodrama and philosophical 
inquiry. 

Kathi of Skenesborough. By Way 
Belle Curtis. The Champlain Publishing 
Co. 

Many old journals, private papers and 
letters, beside public archives have con- 
tributed the accurate data which has been 
utilized in relating this story of the early 
period of the Revolution. The author is 
a descendent of a Patriot leader and her 
motive in writing this historical romance 
is to familiarize the public with actual in- 
cidents of personalities in real life in this 
epoch of American history. 


Lady of Leisure, A. By Ethel Sidg- 
wick. Sinale Mayward & Co. 

It takes four hundred and seventy- 
eight pages to tell this story, which ought 
to be told in about two hundred. It is 
modern in tone—the young woman in her 
father’s house with nothing to do. The 
young person essays to join herself to a 
dressmaker, giving her money and her 
time and incidentally her youth too—or 
part of it—to learn the business, and 
thereby find some definite work. This, 
and the future happenings in the life of 
this by no means especially interesting 
heroine, are made the subject of these 
far too many pages, that drag on and 
on in vague and seemingly endless and 
useless talk. The reader breathes a sigh 
of relief when the book is ended. 


Last Christian, The. By George Kib- 
ble Turner. Hearst’s International Li- 
brary Company. $1.25. 

This remarkable forceful story shows 
proofs of the rapidly growing religious 
stagnation which seems to be gripping 
former active Christians, and the needs 
of world-wide revival. Pastor Griswold 
had ministered to his decreasing flock 
for thirty years, watching the steady de- 
cline in numbers until he was demoted 
that a younger man might rescue the 
scattered flock. Spiritual unrest and its 
worldly causes make the book one of 
startling realism. 


Letters of an Old Farmer to His Son. 
By William R. Leighton. George H. 
Doran Co. $1. 

Years ago when Mr. Lighton was a 
newspaperman he wrote an article for the 
Saturday Evening Post relative to one 
who had wearied of the hustle and bustle 
of city life and fied to nature for inspira- 
tion and rejuvenation. In these letters, 
the old farmer gives his son many prac- 
tical suggestions based upon ideas of 
New Agriculture, but through all runs 
the happiness of life in the open and the 
joy of living far from the maddening 
crowd and its neck-breaking chase after 
the unattainable. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Novels of Mrs. Mary S. Watts 


“When Mrs. Watts’s fullmess of style, her charmingly intimate regard for detail, 


and her wonderful ability for character por 
with Thackeray and the Thackerayan qua 
striking and inevitable Th 


trayal are 
lity of the great 
the 


e scorn of meanness, 


the pity for error, the detection of motive, 
f h rather than disp 


eeling whic’ 


humor which t have come from 


the half-veiled satire, the 


NATHAN BURKE 


“There is a slowly increasi 


group of novels which seem likely to last much longer than 


the great mass of fiction which is talked about for a few months and then totally f tten., 


This p is not large. Once in a decade an addition is made to the group. . 
i with much that has inspired the great novels, that it is 


Burke’ is a novel so sound, so filled 


: . “Nathan 


hard to maintain moderate standards of comparison.’’—Boston Transcript, 


VAN CLEVE 


Legacy.’ Mrs. Watts has reached a high-water mark in 
American fiction, has told two stories of genuine Americanism. 


“In ‘Nathan Burke’ and in ‘The 


$1.50 


Every page shows her truly 


remarkable gift of observation—observation shrewd but not unkind—and her power to probe the 
hearts of weak and erring mortals, Those who would keep in touch with the best product of 
story-telling in America must not miss “The Legacy.’’’—New York Globe. 


THE LEGACY 


$1.35 


“*"Van Cleve’s picture deserves to hang on the wall with the very best that American litera- 


ture has painted of the American man. . 


Mrs. Watts brings back the Spanish War in a 


style Tolstoi himself could not have bettered.’’—The Bellman. 

“Altogether the book is in ripeness and mellowness the best of the three excellent novels 
which ‘Mrs. Watts has to her credit. and it may be added that all three are entitled to a place 
of honor in American pictures of this country.’’—The Outlook, 


Mrs. Watt's New Novel. Just Published 


THE RISE OF JENNIE CUSHING 


is as indubitably a masterpiece of characteriza- 


‘Mrs. Mary 8. Watts’s latest story 


$1.35 


tion as were her ‘Nathan Burke’ ons ‘The Legacy.’ It has, too, much of the warm humor of 


‘Van Cleve.’ ’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
“Mrs. Watts has rapidly risen to a 


peace 
novelists who are seriously worth our while. 


New York Tribune. 


of honor in the small group of our contemporary 
Her books are native American to the core.’’— 


“Occasionally a book appears that is so human, so vital, that one rejoices and suffers 


with the people that inhabit it. This is such a 
Jennie herself is the best work that Mrs. Watts has done. .. . 


book, and the growth and development of 
It is a good sign when such 


books are written in America.’’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Published at 
64-66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


On sale wherever 
beoks are sold 





Oxford University Press Publications 


American College and University Series 


General Editor, GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 
Crown, 8vo, cloth, gilt top. With illustrations. 
“The peculiar merits of this series are charm 


and accuracy. The books are not only informa- 
tive, but interestingly written.’’—Boston T: 


Trunscript 
HARVARD 


By JOHN HAYS GARDINER 
The author was connected with Harvard all his 
life and is well qualified to speak with authority 
as to her history, the student body and their cus- 
toms, and what the university really stands for. 


By FREDERICK PAUL KEPPEL 
“Unlike many historical books about colleges, 
it is not only carefully written but very interest- 
ing. Will be enjoyed, not only by graduates of 
Columbia, but by all who are interested in the 
progress of higher education and in university 
life in this country.""—The Outlook. 


By VARNUM LANSING COLLINS 
‘Should prove of special interest to Princeton 
men, past, present and p tive, and it also 
should have a vital interest for all concerned in 
any way with higher education in America."— 
Newark Evening News, 


Other Volumes in Preparation 


$1.50 


$1.50 


$1.50 


JUST ISSUED 


The Oxford Book of Americar Essa 


Chosen by BRANDER MATTHEWS. Crown 

8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 508. $1.25 

This is a companion volume to the well-known 
OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE. 


WHY WE ARE AT WAR, creat Britain's case 


By MEMBERS OF THE OXFORD FACULTY 
OF MODERN HISTORY, with an Appendix 
of Original Documents, including the Author- 
ized English Translation of the White Book 
issued by the German Government, printed 
in full, and The Russian Orange Book and 
The Belgian Grey Book, printed in French. 


Third edition, revised, 8vo, cloth. 264 pages. 85e. 


SHORT STORIES IN THE MAKING 


By ROBERT WILSON NEAL. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, pp. xi + 261. 60c. 

A writers’ and students’ introduction to the 

technique and practical composition of short 

stories, including an adaptation of the principles 
of the stage plot to short story writing. 


THE SUN-THIEF AND OTHER POEMS 


By RHYS CARPENTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. vi + 152. Net $1.50 
“Throughout the book, the singer’s inspiration 
is new and full of life. . . The ‘seme’ will be 
read with a hearty interest by studious lovers of 
poetry."’—Scotsman, 


TEE 


At all booksellers. 


Send for catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS American Branch 
35 West 324 Street, NEW YORK 


4 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


Books of Increasing Popularity 


RALPH CONNOR The Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail 


“He has caught the spirit < we ite fy ;.the beauty of the frontier that holds men surely 
under its subtle sway. TROL OF THE SUN DANCE TRAIL is a story of 
action, of crowding incident, that he holds the heat to the end.’’— Boston Transcri 


Decorative jacket and rt = -papers. Net $1.25 


Innocent: Her Fancy and His Fact 


“In INNOCENT the noted author has created a heroine of unusual type and of charming and lovable 
ope ne gee The story will undoubtedly rank as one of the best an ost  o-aenee of Marie Corelli. 
t plays upon the emotions of the reader with powerful power.'’— Boston Glo 


Exquisite oe jacket. 
GILBERT PARKER You Soetr Know Your Luck 
Fy be salety - the dash and abandon of “It’s a 


Net $1.35 


* might be she keynote of 
witty, plucky, broodingly tender who is the hb Bnd o! TP Barker 's new novel. 
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Humor of darkies, sentiment of the South, beauty of magnolia nights, all as a background for me 
story of a child whose sunny love transformed the stodgy lives of stubborn grown-ups. Net $1.00 


J.D. BERESFORD The House of Demetrius Road 


“Beresford is one of the few authors who deserve serious attention. This new novel, with its vivid 
characterization, its restraint, may claim to be considered literature—a novel whose craftsmanshi 

and realism alike compel admiration.""—New York Times. Net $1.30 
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Men who Dared. By Byron E. Veatch. 
Brown and Howell Company. 


A collection of vigorous short stories 
telling of deeds of daring, most of them 
in the far West. The author is no writer 
of swashbuckling tales; his heroes are 
of the spirit as well as of the sword. He 
has been termed “the new Bret Harte,” 
which is high praise, but the stories are 
certainly of high merit and show a vigor- 
ous style as well as a fine perspective of 
the eternal volumes. 


Modern Lovers. By Viola Meynell. 
Richard C. Badger. $1.25 postpaid. 

A curious novel, chiefly because the 
young author so plainly believes herself 
to be writing “subtly” and “artistically” 
—when all she accomplishes is a moder- 
ately interesting story of vulgar provin- 
cial English folk, told in an obscure and 
pointless fashion. It is very successful 
realism, in a sense, and she establishes 
early and deftly the atmosphere of pre- 
tense in the family life—but you cannot 
make a novel out of an atmosphere of 
pretense; and the public usually wants at 
least one likable character in a story. 


Nothing But the Truth. By Frederic 
S. Isham. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 50 
cents, postpaid. 


A clever tale in the New Cheat novel 
series, a story of love and mystery that 
moves rapidly and keeps up the interest 
to fever point. 


Pair of Sixes, A. By Edward Peple. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

The novel that was made out of the 
brilliant farce of the same name. This 
is one of the most exhilarating stories of 
the season. 


Private Affairs. By Charles McEvoy. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

This is one of the most surprisingly 
disapproving books the reviewer has seen. 
The first half is so exceedingly good and 
full of promise—the last half so ordinary, 
so commonplace and impossibly dull! It 
almost seems as if it had been written by 
two persons. It begins with excellent 
possibilities for character development, 
none of which are brought to any sort of 
finish. The situations are natural and 
interesting at first, but nothing is made 
of them as the story goes on. When the 
end comes one is left in a quandary as 
to why the book was ever begun, since the 
author has done so little with the story. 


Shepherdless Sheep. By Essex Smith. 
T. Fisher Numis. 


A vague undeveloped story this, with 
uncertain tendencies toward socialism, 
which might have been carried along 
definite lines and made a good thing for 
those who accept socialism. As it is, it 
is a decidedly poor story and one char- 
acter in it calls out more than a mone- 
tary interest on sympathy. It does give 
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one, however, a picture and a vivid one 
too, of the London crowds unattached to 
any religious body—crowds needing shep- 
herding and guidance, and demanding 
something—anything in fact to touch 
their colorless lives. This is good sub- 
ject matter in itself, but the treatment 
is hopelessly commonplace. 


Summer Siege, A. By Lucy T. Poor. 
Sherman French & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 


This wholesome story for girls tells of 
the experiences of two American maids 
and their English cousin who spent their 
vacation period together in a New Eng- 
land village. Full of good-natured 
pranks and mischief the story will ap- 
peal to other innocent-minded school girls. 


They Who Question. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

A novel devoted largely to religious dis- 
cussion. The heroine is a high church- 
woman who risks her health and happi- 
ness in her efforts at philanthropy, and in 
her adherence to a strict religious regime. 
Her husband is a brilliant artist who in- 
dulges her to the full, and they have a 
child who is hopelessly crippled. Their 
questions concern the tale of this child 
and the problem of its affliction. 


Third Sex, The. By Ernst von Wolzo- 
gen. The Macaulay Company. $1.25. 


This particularly timely novel on a sub- 
ject which is causing much agitation in 
America has been translated from the 
German by Grace Isabel Colbron. The 
characters seem most real and their dar- 
ing arguments shatter one’s most sacred 
ideas of the sex problem. The various 
risks which encompass the lives of the 
women of the story make one wish to 
safeguard the minds of youth from be- 
coming contaminated by the evil know- 
ledge contained in this whirlwind of ac- 
tion. 

Uncle Lisha’s Shop. By Rowland E. 


Robinson. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.00. 


Clever delineations of life in Yankee- 
land, centred about Uncle Lisha’s shop, 
are given in this collection of brief, serio- 
comic sketches. Each story is complete 
in itself, but taken collectively they form 
a wonderfully pleasing outlook of the 
optimist’s side of life. 


We are French! By Perley Poore 
Sheehan and Robert H. Davis. George 
H. Doran Company. 50 cents. 

This pathetic patriotic story tells of an 
ancient French zouave who, after living 
years in poverty and seclusion was about 
to be awarded a cross of the Legion of 
Honor when excessive joy caused his 
death. Rather than have him deprived 
of the decoration, his comrade risked his 
honor and life by presenting himself in 
his friend’s stead. A wonderfully vivid 
picture of true comradeship and warfare. 
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ALL ALONG THE SEINE 


By MARIE LOUISE FONTAINE 


of Paris are its main arteries, through which its life 

flows fullest and most interesting. To understand 
the real Paris, however, it is not to the boulevards we must 
go, but to the Seine. The boulevards are but upstarts in the 
favor of the Parisians. It was only in 1676 that they were 
planted with 
trees and only 
years after they 
became __srecog- 
nized as a fash- 
ionable prom- 
enade. But the 
Seine is the 
first principle 
of Paris. It was 
the sine qua non 
of the establish- 
ment of those 
who first settked 
the island of 
Lutetia where 
now stands 
Notre Dame, for 
to them it was 
a means both of defense and of protection. From that time 
until now the Seine has been as the very backbone of the great 
city. To-day, with its wonderful paved banks, its thirty bridges, 
its numerous and very busy quays, it makes of Paris the second 


M «: tourists take it for granted that the boulevards 


A Typical Open-Air Barber on the Banks of the Seine 
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port of France. It is animated by a constant coming and 
going of boats and crafts of all sorts. First and foremost and 
dear to the hearts of Parisians are the small steamboats that 
ply regularly between Charenton and Suresnes, known as the 
“swallows” (hirondelles) and the “flies” (mouches). They 
carry their passengers a generous distance for two sous and 
are accordingly 
much favored 
by the humbler 
classes in the 
spring and sum- 
mer. What hap- 
py family par- 
ties board them 
on summer Sun- 
day mornings! 
The mother 
dressed in a 
tight home-made 
corsage and a 
large last year’s 
hat over - trim- 
med with flow- 
ers pulls the 
youngest child 
by the hand. She is very uncomfortable in her dominical 
finery, but very proud of it and in mortal terror of losing her 
handbag. To add zest to the trip she has brought with her 
“Le Petit Journal” to read the blood-curdling novels which it 
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After Being Sheared “ Doggie is Carefully Scrubbed and Washed 


always publishes at the bottom of its last two pages. The 
father of the household takes charge of the bulging string-bag 
containing the provisions and vainly tries to conceal it beneath 


The Seine is Never Without its Floating Laundry 


the seat and to protect the bottle of claret and the cheese from 
the kicks of the crowding, hurrying passengers. They are 
going to the woods of Suresnes or of St. Cloud and when there 
Madame will loosen her collar and turn up her skirt 
before sitting on the grass, whereas Monsieur will 
take off his coat and in his shirt-sleeves declare the 
heat to be suffocating. The next day, they will tell the 
“concierge,” the butcher and the baker what a glorious 
time they had “out in the country.” 

There are few more advantageous points of view 
from which to observe the business traffic of the Seine 
than the open deck of one of these Parisian water-swal- 
lows. Great flat lighters move along as though by 
magic, but in reality impelled by a toothed wheel and a 
chain lying at the bottom of the river. This system of 
towage has long since replaced the old-fashioned 
mules pulling along a tow-path. The lighters carry- 
ing wine go to the quay Bercy, those carrying 
building materials to the quay d’Orsay and so on, until 
each commodity is dispatched to its special port on the 
Seine. The Bercy quay, with its attaining warehouses 
perpetually crowded with casks, at times appears like 
a veritable tippler’s nightmare. Wherever it may rest, 
the eye encounters nothing but casks, casks, casks! The 


figure. 


barges that pull up are heaped with them, squeaking 
derricks lift them out in chained groups of two and 
three; husky, loud-voiced men wearing leather aprons, 
roll them from the quays onto low drays that drive 
heavily away; and still other casks are rolled up and 
piled high until it seems as though the whole world 
must send its wine to Paris. The Port de la Gréve 
in front of the Hotel de Ville, which makes a specialty 
of apples, offers a more pleasing sight, whereas the 
quay Saint Nicholas, constantly covered with neat piles 
of bricks and tiles, is almost Dutch in its mathematical 
trimness. On the banks of the river, generally within 
proximity of the Saint Nicholas quay, a shuffling, grat- 
ing sound emerging from a cloud of dust, reveals the 
presence of sand and gravel riddlers. The sand and 
gravel are dredged from the river, dried and sifted on 
its banks and subsequently sent off in barges wherever 
needed, so that neither time nor money is lost in un- 
necessary transportation. 

These banks paved with large flat stones and slop- 
ing gradually into the water or else forming a species 


of promenade higher up wherever the river is walled, beside 
being a haven and refuge for the homeless are also the home 
of many curious and picturesque small trades. 


The open-air 


Nor Without its “ Fishing Men™ 


barber who looks after the beards and mustaches of passing 
mariners and other habitués of the Seine borders, is a familiar 


His whole outfit consists of an old broken cup to serve 
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as a shaving-mug, two razors and a bottle of vile perfume. 
The water, he draws from the river, and his clients cannot 
deny the great advantage of having running water at hand. 
An ordinary shave costs two sous, but the aristocracy of his 
clientéle pays three sous and for this extra sou enjoys the 
privilege of being manipulated with razor number one which 
is warranted not to scratch as viciously as number two, and of 
being sprinkled with a few drops of the perfume. The patrons of 
this fantastic barber are poor devils who eke out a mere exist- 
ence in all sorts of cryptic ways and who ofttimes spends the 
night under the protecting arches of the bridges of the Seine. 
It is not an unusual sight, in the early hours of the morning, 
to see them laboriously washing their only shirt in the river 


Mattress Carders on the Banks of the Seine 


and proceeding to a more or less successful cleansing of them- 
selves while the shirt is drying in the sun. Then, if they pos- 
sess two sous, the open-air barber is called upon to complete 
their pitiful toilette and, after a shave they go their way feel- 
ing like perfect gentlemen! Among the most faithful of these 
clients are men known as mégotiers in Parisian slang, who are 
professional pickers and sellers of cigar and cigarette stubs. 
These men roam about the streets and stealthily pick up the 
burnt stubs thrown away by smokers. Their fields of investi- 
gation are the open-air cafés where men sit for hours at a 
time smoking, for the most part, continually. But here they 
must resort to diplomacy as well as to industry, for the head- 
waiter, that. most overbearing of potentates, must be cir- 
cumscribed and inveigled into giving them permission to pick 
over the sweepings after the sidewalks and floors have been 
swept up at night. The golden hours of their harvesting 
ceme after five o’clock in the afternoon when men have fin- 
ished their work and proclaim their leisure by smoking wher- 
ever they may be. So it is that the morning finds them un- 
occupied and free to indulge in a lengthy toilette by the river- 
side. When the sun is high, they devote themselves to the 
second phase of their extraordinary industry which is the ex- 
purgation and drying of the stubs. The stubs are divested 
of their ashes and paper and spread on a newspaper on the 
top of large sun-heated rocks momentarily stored on the banks 
of the river. Later they are sold and made up again into 
cigarettes so that a man might very possibly smoke—and with 
the greatest gusto—his own stubs, thrown away with scorn 
before their transformation. With the chariest stubs the 
mégotiers make a concoction which they sell to farmers and 
agricultors as an insecticide for plants, nicotine in sufficient 
quantities being recognized as fatal to any animal species. 
The mattress-carders, also, elect the banks of the Seine 
for the exercise of their profession, for it is the one place in 
Paris where the police do not enforce the laws of hygiene, and 
there may dust and microbes be shaken out with perfect im- 
punity. They go about the city ferreting out business and when 
they have captured several mattresses to be made over, they 


bring them to the river-edge on a push-cart. Then they settle 
down on the broad, clean stones of the banks and under the 
bridges protected from the wind, sun and rain, rip open their 
booty and card the contents. It must be said to their credit 
that the work is done thoroughly and that a mattress which 
was but six inches thick when entrusted to their care, comes 
back to its owner at least twice as high and delightfully soft. 
As for the microbes, they must all fall into the Seine and 
drown tkerein immediately, for the Parisian carders are no- 
ticeably very healthy specimens of humanity. 

Some of these river-side professions appear regularly with 
the seasons. Just as the vendors of hot chestnuts and mistle- 
toe are characteristic of winter, so the dog-clippers are an 
infallible indication of summer. They know that as soon as 
the thermometer goes up my lady will be growing sentimental 
over dear doggie’s comfort as she sees him panting under his 
heavy fur. Some dog-clippers having made a reputation for 
themselves in the canine tonsorial art, have a regular clientéle 
of aristocratic Fidos entrusted to their care with every return- 
ing spring. They are the landscape gardeners of the profes- 
sion and carve doggish wools in all sorts of fantastic patches 
and flower-beds. These generally have a fixed place on the 
banks of the Seine where they install their apparatus and can 
readily besfound by those who seek their services. Others in 
order to procure trade, go through the streets wearing a high 
oil-cloth hat indicative of their profession, uttering low 
guttural sounds and a very characteristic street-cry: 


Voila le tondeur de chiens 
Tond les chiens, coupe les queues et les oreilles. 


Here, here is the dog-clipper, 
Clips dogs, cuts tails and ears. 


It is evident that every doggish heart beats in response 
to some emotion at the sound of this cry, for as the dog-clipper 
passes by, there is not a house in the street but re-echoes with 
vociferous barking and all the dogs that can get away, whether 


Even the Horses Have the Privilege of a Bath in the Seine 


they be poodles, bulls, terriers or mere disinherited yellow 
pups, make headlong escape through the front door and pro- 


ceed to voice their sentiments under his very nose. Whether 
they are cursing him or blessing him, is difficult to say, for we 
are but men and cannot understand the language of the beasts. 
If his incursion into the city streets is successful, the 
clipper leads his patient to the Seine. There with the aid of 
an assistant, he muzzles his victim, stretches out his four feet 
and shears him like the merest lamb. After being sheared 
“doggie” is thoroughly scrubbed, bathed in the ever-useful 
Seine, and returns to his master or mistress yapping with ev- 
citement and apparent satisfaction at his stylish shave. 


















To our other faithful animal friends, the horses, too, is 
tendered the luxury of a tub in the Seine, and though they 
are not as demonstrative as the men and boys who take them 
in, yet is it very evident that on a hot summer day, they feel 
grateful for the cooling bath. 

In summer the good people of Paris veritably take pos- 
session of the Seine. Women with their children and camp- 
stools settle down with their sewing and work industriously 
while the little ones skip stones. The men sleep in the shade 
on a pile of sand or dangle their legs over the parapet holding 
a fish-pole. The Seine without fishing men is an cnomaly, 
something unheard of and impcssible to imagine and, indeed, 
it is an ascertained fact that rev2r during the whole history 
of the city, has it been absclute , bereft of them. Even dur- 
ing the terrors of the Commur:: when it seems as though the 
most bourgeois soul must have thniled with stronger emotions 
than those caused by the occasional capture of a perch, a few 
old habitués were spied at their usual places imperturbly hold- 
ing their rods while their beautiful c:ty of Paris was being 
pillaged and burned. 

If the vagabonds, the pet-dogs, the horses and the small 
boys all have the privilege of a bath in the Seine, it is only 
in the order of things that there should be bathing establish- 
ments for the next higher strata of society. These bathing 
establishments are in the form of huge house-boats floating 
with nonchalance at the river-edge, and in the spring, with 
their new coat of brilliant green or red and their white-sashed 
windows they reflect quite coquettishly in the clear water at 
their feet. The laundry-boats, also, are not without their 





I 
O-DAY I saw a bud, 
I A rosebud by the walk 
Within my garden bare; 
The bitter, biting air 


Had chilled its slender stalk 
And stilled its joyous blood. 
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particular charm. They fairly buzz and drone with activity. 
Tiny chimneys pretentiously hiss out steam and stalwart 
washerwomen beat soiled linen with broad wooden paddles and 
with conviction which is at least as effective. The central 
part of these lavoirs is generally occupied by the managers of 
the establishment and their families and they are as ingenious 
as canal boatmen in giving an appearance of pleasing and trim 
domesticity to their tiny abode. Dinky white staircases, green 
shutters, neat flowered curtains behind microscopic windows, 
decorative vases of geranium and fuchsia, all lend a note of 
cheerfulness and color. 

There have been times when the quays were more magnifi- 
cent as in the eighteenth century when the gold and silver- 
smiths sold their wares there and vied with one another in the 
richness of their display. There have been times when the 
quays have been more epic as during the revolution when 
they harbored the tablées révolutionaires, the huge tables of 
provisions which were set before the hungry Parisian rabble 
during the reign of terror; but never more than now have they 
been more pregnant with the charm of Paris, with that inde- 
scribable charm which lures all into passing hour after hour 
wandering hither and thither purposeless but happy. Whether 
in the early hours of the morning when everything is athrob 
with industry, or in the cool golden hours of the sunset when 
the river is aglow and the little birds twitter their good- 
nights in the rustling trees, whether one is seeking human in- 
terest or artistic enjoyment, the quays always make their 
appeal or fulfil one’s desire. Paris without its quays would 
not be Paris at all. 





II 
O bud that ne’er shall know 
The joy of growth and bloom, 
The wild bee’s early kiss, 
Dawn-light or twilight-gloom, 
Your slim stalk I shall miss 
When earth is wrapped in snow. 


There is a spot I hold 
Where blighted lives will see 
Their guerdon in God’s face. 
Perhaps within that place 
This bud by love set free 


May yet its leaves unfold! 








A Maker of Portraits 


in Silhouette 


Kate Parker 
By 
Curtis 'W ager-Smith 


With Illustrations from Mrs. Parker’s Works 


What’s the great meaning of Art? 
Truth in its uttermost part; 

The inner spirit of things, 

Hidden from casual eyes, 

Told without modish disguise, 
Simple and straight from the heart; 
Vision as clear as the skies,— 

This is'the Genius we prize, 

Which lifts us on God-given wings. 


What is the light on the way? 
Love, and love only I say. 
Love both of kin and of kind; 
Love of the world and its fill 
(Patchwork of good and of ill) ; 
Love both of work and of play; 
Love of ideals, and zest 

Ever to better one’s best; 
Sympathy hand-fast with mind. 


This is the artist to praise, 
To crown with the undying bays. 


Lady, my homage is due, 
These verses are written for you. 


HE art of the silhouettist, like that of the miniature 

painter is not of a sort to be fully appreciated by the 

hurrying throng, which prefers its pictures undiluted in 

size and color; and devoid of subtlety. Alike, too, they are in 

this, that in both mints, there is much trash which passes 
muster as perfectly good coin. 

To the discriminating, however, and this of course means 
the gentle reader, through the murk of mediocrity in all forms 
of artistic expression, there shines at times a light so brilliant 
that trumpery is forgotten, and thereafter the work of that 
particular artist becomes the standard by which all other pro- 
ductions in the same field take rank or are thrown into the 
discard. 

Such is the position which belongs by right to the sil- 
houette portraits of Kate Parker, of Philadelphia, Mrs. Willard 
Parker, to be properly formal, who, I am inclined to agree with 
Hudson Maxim, the inventor, is the very best maker of sil- 
houettes in the United States and probably in the world. 

If you have ever seen fine old French or German shadow 
pictures, made in the days when commercialism was yet an 
infant, you will have some idea of the charm and infinite skill 


of Mrs. Parker’s genius. Should your acquaintance with the 
“black art” be limited to State Fairs, and Boardwalks, and to 
reproductions, often in pen-and-ink, in popular magazines— 
clever as some of the latter are—you will learn with surprise 
that it is possible to produce with simple shears and sable 
paper, profile portraits which, by all the rules, are fit to take 
their place with more pretentious interpretations of character 
in any art exhibition in America. It is not alone her virtuosity 
with the shining blades which is noteworthy, nor yet the inter- 
est which attaches to the likenesses of many famous people who 
have been among her sitters, but this remarkable gift of seiz- 
ing _ individuality, 
which gives her 
studies such supreme 
distinction. To quote 
Hudson Maxim 
again, in a letter 
which he sent to 
Will Carleton, “She 
can take a piece of 
black paper, and 
frowzle out the 
edges and make it 
radio-active with in- 
telligent resem- 
blance of you.” And 
if this is not great 
portraiture, I do not 
know what is, what- 
ever my friends the 
futurists may say, 
who relegate Rem- 
brandt and Hals and 
Hals and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and the rest of great portrait painters to the scrap- 
heap. 

Furthermore, the little portraits, like all other admirable 
work in pure line, convey a full sense of the round, and are 
delightfully arranged, with regard to decorative design and 
immense variety in pose and setting. 

Mrs. Parker, who has been cutting silhouettes ever since 
as a small child at her mother’s knee she displayed her pre- 
cocious talents to entertain afternoon callers down in Maryland, 
does not market her wares, but makes profiles of such persons 
as please her for no higher fee than an autographed greeting 
on the half of the twin copy which she retains for her splendid 


H. Cooper Cliffe as Nobody 





1. Talcott Williams 2. Ellen Beach Yaw 3. Dr. Charles Parkhurst 
4. Mrs. Edward Sibley (nee Morris) 
5. Mr. William Chase 6. Sir Eden Erskine Greville 7. Mr. Thomas Eakins 





and constantly growing collection, which now numbers thou- 
sands of portraits. It is a noble army—we will not say “of 
martyrs”—for if countless letters and appended inscriptions 
are any criterion, “Kate” Parker has a way with her which 
not only makes the sitting a delight, but adds the sitter to her 
long list of friends. H. Cooper Cliffe, the English actor, who 
played the part of “Nobody” in Everwoman, wrote: “To the 
peerless Kate; none but herself can be her parallel.” The Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, of New York, endorsed a most successful 
likeness, “I subscribe my name, my loved friend, under this 
dark shadow, a bit of your artistic work, testifying both to 
the wealth of your sentiment and the ripeness of your genius.” 
Another priest, the learned Brahmin, Baba Bharati, who was 
in this country a few years ago, and was received with marked 
consideration by scholars, took some “wonderful” silhouettes 
back to India with him, to be hung “with honor in the high 
places of our land,” and wrote for her copy, “Love is the power 
the universe doth hold, All else is powerless, might, or right, or 
gold.” Mme. Guy d’Hardelot, a favorite musician and com- 
poser in London, who lived in Sarah Siddons’ old house, where 
Mrs. Parker was a guest for some months, says: “The love of 
my heart is as strong as the hills,” while our own dear Horace 
Howard Furness wrote, “To the irresistible Mrs. Parker, with 
my homage.” One could continue in this strain indefinitely. 
There seems no end to the procession of celebrities which 
her nimble fingers have portrayed, both in this country and 
in Europe, where she has spent much time; Bernhardt and 
Ellen Terry, Mme. de Thebes, the Parisian sybil; Mme. Nor- 
dica, Ellen Beach Yaw, whom Mrs. Parker chaperoned during 
the days of her operatic training; Mme. Emma Calvé, the only 
profile portrait of her ever made; Mme. Marchesi, Princess 


Marie Cherinsky - Chipmotoff, 
Yvette Guilbert, Cheiro, the 
palmist; Edna May, Loie Ful- 
ler, Pol Plancon, Fanny Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, Isadora Duncan, 
Cora Uquhart Potter, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Sir Henry M. 
Stanley, Dr. St. Paul Edwards, 
originator of the mind cure, 
and Sir Eden Erskine Greville, 
cousin of the Duke of Suther- 
land, and one of the first ad- 
mirers and supporters of Bern- 
ard Shaw. To get to America, 
there are the Hon. Charle- 
magne Tower, Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams, dean of the School of 
Journalism in Columbia Uni- 
versity—a strikingly success- 
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ful pose and likeness—the late Mrs. Frank Leslie, Marshall 
Wilder and Charles Battell Loomis, who wrote, “It took her 
forty-four seconds to do it; but it took me forty-four years to 
look it.” There are Joseph Jefferson and Olga Nethersole, 
Rose Eytinge and Maude Adams, Ethel Barrymore and Robert 
Mantell, David Bispham, Dr. Hugh Clarke, Mary Hallock 
Greenwalt, the pianist, and Sousa, Admiral Melville and Pro- 
fessor Garner, who studied the speech of monkeys in Africa; 
Amos Bonsall, sole survivor of the Kane Arctic Expedition; 
Dr. Matthew Woods, ex-president of the Browning Society; 
William M. Chase and Thomas Eakins, painters, and Walt 
Whitman, Edwin Markham, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Rex Beach, 
Hallie Erminie Rives, Elbert Hubbard, Dorothy Dix and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, who wrote, “I hope you like my work as well 
as I do yours.” And so on, and on, and on. 

To qualify for the honor of being thus immortalized, the 
sitter must have done something worth while. Also he must 
have a good nose. Will Carleton, who was invited to pose, 
was one of the few who refused. 

His nose, he said, was so inconducive to beautiful work 
that he would write the artist a poem instead, if she would 
excuse him from being perpetuated as a classic beauty. That 
nose must have been a secret grief. 

Churlish space limits the things to be said of Mrs. Parker 
herself, and her clever and charming husband—they both write 
verse and prose with uncommon facility and wit—of their ar- 
tistic home filled to overflowing with beautiful possessions, of 
their handsome and talented daughter, Helen, now married and 
living in Chicago, who has inherited her mother’s and grand- 
mother’s skill with the shears, and of their genial and lavish 
hospitality. There is no room for the tale of their lovely 


orchard farm in the mountains 
of Berks County, where they 
have thousands of peach, ap- 
ple and walnut trees, and 
acres of currants, and where 
the busy chatelaine drops her 
silhouetting to run a steam- 
canning apparatus and leaves 
that in turn to welcome auto- 
mobile loads of unexpected 
guests of fame who are likely 
to pop in from any corner of 
the world at almost any time. 
The place is called “Montan- 
verde” after her grandfather’s 
estate in Colonial Maryland. 
He was Major George Peter, 
U. S. A., who instituted and 
commanded the first flying ar- 
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tillery in the United States, under Jefferson in 1808. Many of 
her family were in the Army and Navy, Admirals Carter and 
Upshur were cousins, as was also the late Mrs. Armistead 
Peter, of Georgetown, D. C., great-great-granddaughter of 
Martha Washington. Her father, James Freeland Peter, one 
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of the topographical engineers who charted the Great Lakes, 
was a personal friend of Millard Fillmore. Mr. Parker, too, 
has a long line of Colonial military and scholastic ancestors. 
It would be easy to write another article about him if one had 
the space necessary. 


By Warwick James Price 


MONG the half-a-hundred men and women of greater 
or less literary importance, who, in the just closed 
twelve-month, have gone to join 


That dim and silent host, 
whose leaders yet are ever eloquent, 


were not a few of fine capacity, of influence perhaps enduring. 
From the point of view which, here and now, we can take of 
these losses to letters, the most considerable debit items would 
seem to have been scored across the year’s ledger when the 
fifth of January and the twenty-fifth of March brought word 
of the passings of Silas Weir Mitchell and of Frederic Mistral. 


Dr. Mitchell has been likened to Dr. Holmes, in that each 
was pre-eminent, in his day and generation, in the two seem- 
ingly far separated fields of medical practice and literature. 
He has been likened, too, to Franklin, in that each combined 
wide vision of large affairs with amazing skill in small detail. 
Yet the creator of “Aunt Gainor” and “Francois” was, after 
all, not accurately to be likened to any of his peers in those 
chosen fields of his long endeavors; science and letters. He 
was one (to recall the lines of Matthew Arnold, written of an 
older poet) 


‘ whose even-balanced soul, 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild; 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 


Alike in his fiction, his verse, his professional labors, and 
in daily intercourse with his fellows, it was the peculiarly 
human endowments that held his chieftest interest, as they 
were his own most striking charm. Dr. Mitchell’s high place 
among the makers of the novel is secure; Hugh Wynne has 
even been referred to as “the great American novel,” and 
great it as surely was as it was American. It may be that 
future times will recall the man’s lettered fame more because 
of his verse; more than one critic has thought and said as 
much. Certainly such work as “On a Boy’s First Reading of 
‘King Henry V,’” “Of one who seemed to have failed,” and 
“A Decanter of Madeira,” (to choose three titles almost at ran- 
dom from the poet’s generous sheaf) must endure long. 

Mistral, laying by his verse-weaving in his eighty-fourth 
year—and so but a few weeks the junior of his Philadelphia 


fellow-poet—was one of the last of the great race of nineteenth — 


century artists for which our present generation thus far 
shows no signs of providing substitutes. He was the leading 
spirit of the Provencal movement, and when the Nobel prize 
for 1904 was shared by him with the Spanish Echegaray, in 
accordance with the policy of rewarding veteran service to 
letters rather than of encouraging new promise, it was uni- 
versally recognized that the distinction had been richly won. 
While still a peasant boy in a countryside sthool, the transla- 
tion of a Virgilian eclogue suggested to young Mistral that he 
might some day become the Virgil of his own people, a hope 
realized with “Mireio” (1859), that marvelous rustic epic, best 
known to us through Harriet Waters Preston’s charming trans- 


lation; music lovers know it, too, through Gounod’s “Mireille.” 
The man’s life was full of good work; such sustained poems as 
“Calendau” and “Nerto,” a collection or two of shorter pieces, 
as “Lis Isclo d’Or”’; the drama “La Reino Juno”; a collection 
of the proverbs of his dearly-loved Provencals, and a number 
of the legends and folk-lore tales of southern France. His 
name has long been one to conjure with down there; longer still 
will it be ranked with the foremost of the third republic’s 
world-famed literrati. 

A quartette of names, lesser only than these two “giants,” 
brings Germany, France once more, England and Scotland into 
the roster; Paul Heyse, another Nobel prize winner (1910), 
poet, dramatist and novelist; Jules Lemaitre, whose writings 
for the “Journal des Debates” and the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes” had given him rank as the most sparkling leader of 
the present-day “impressionistic” criticism; Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, dean of England’s critical corps, and Samuel Ruther- 
ford Crockett, story teller by imperial appointment to hundreds 
cf thousands of loyal readers—these are referred to. 

As German writers of fiction do not generally excel in 
the long novel, neither did Heyse (in spite of “In Paradise”), 
but in the novelle—that Germanic cross between the long short 
story and the short novel—he stood unexcelled, with such tales 
as “Arrabiata” and “Vetter Gabriel.” As poet and dramatist 
his work, in the main, had only a literary appeal; though his 
“Colberg” and “Hans Lange” have held the stage consistently. 

Lemaitre’s novels and dramas, again, with all their ob- 
servation of human nature, their delicacy of construction and, 
above all, their clever workmanship, yield place in permanent 
value to the man’s literary and dramatic criticism. His fame 
will safely rest upon Les Contemporains (seven volumes, 
1885-1889) and the Jmpressions de Theater (ten volumes, 1888- 
1898). 

When Swinburne, in 1909, was carried from “The Pines” 
to his grave, it seemed to many as if one of the doors of Ro- 
mance had been closed in England, and now that Watts-Dun- 
ton, who had shared his Putney Hill home since 1879, has fol- 
lowed him along that path whence there is no returning, it 
will not be amiss to write that the later to die held a place 
as critic in the resuscitated romantic movement somewhat akin 
to that held by Swinburne as poet. The friendships of Watts- 
Dunton must have meant more to him than can be told in 
words; must have contributed immeasurably, indeed, to the de- 
velopment of his literary art. Borrow and Groome he knew, 
with Tennyson and Browning he was in frequent contact, 
Whistler he saw almost daily for the last decade of that ec- 
centric genius’ life, while his bonds with Rossetti, Morris and 
(of course) Swinburne were the closest. 

The stories of S. R. Crockett, as healthy as they invariably 
were delightful, hold a deservedly safe place on our shelves. 
His “Stickit Minister” only blazed a trail he was to follow far 
more securely than most others whose first books have writ 
success clear upon their financial ledgers. “The Raiders” and 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet” were full as good, though quite unlike; 
“The Gray man,” “Sir Toady Lion,” and on down the line to 
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“The Moss Troopers” were of genuine worth. Their parent’s 
place will be one none too easy to fill. 

To the mention of Mitchell, Mistral and Heyse as poets 
whose songs have ceased, should be added a note of Julius Ro- 
denberg, Cy Warman and Edward Payson Morton. The first 
had somewhat passed his literary vogue; cultured Germany 
still read his pages now and then, but the world beyond his 
native land had well nigh forgotten that some half century 
ago it had found so much to praise in his “Rings and Wreaths.” 
“The Poet of the Rockies,” as Warman was called, had found 
a considerable audience for verse which was rich in human 
sympathy if not noticeable for craftsmanship or inspiration. 
Morton (still in his early forties at his April passing) had 
set high imaginings to his poetic tablets, but his loss will be 
most keenly felt for another cause, close allied to verse making. 
His studies on the sonnet, on the Spenserian stanza, and on 
the technique of non-dramatic blank verse were distinct con- 
tributions to metrical annals. 

If Morton’s work should seem of somewhat academic 
character, it yet will suggest a half score of others, in whose 
recent deaths the cause of letters suffers; men whose studies 
were anything but “popular,” yet who filled splendidly posts 
of importance and worth. Such was William Aldis Wright, 
Vice-Master of Trinity, Cambridge, for nearly a generation, 
known to every Shakespearean as editor of the “Cambridge” 
and “Globe” editions of Avon’s bard. Such, too, were R. B. 
Richardson, director of the American School at Athens and a 
Greek scholar so accomplished as to be missed the more in 
these days of lessening regard for classical learning; and 
Professor R. F. Harper, of the University of Chicago, whose 
writings upon the literatures of ancient civilizations are au- 
thoritative. The books of Christian Ginsberg and Samuel 
Rolles Driver upon Biblical topics, Alcee Fortier’s studies in 
the romance languages, Amedee Gasquet’s historical and poli- 
tical essays, W. H. O. Smeaton’s researches in the chronicles 
of early Scotland, and the treatises of Dr. P. W. Joyce and 
Henry Whyte in Celtic lore and Irish law—all of this was 
good work well done. 

In the field of fiction France has lost Pierre Sales, whose 
romances have enjoyed no small popularity there if not on 
this side of the Atlantic, while from our own list of story 
tellers have been stricken the names of Wallace Bruce and 
Thomas W. Henshaw. It must be set down that few writers 
have shown such fertility and industry as Mr. Henshaw, au- 
thor of “Cleek.” He has had four serials running at once, 
and totaled, in a relatively short life of fifty-six years, over 
two hundred novels, some of which carried his own signature, 
though most appeared as the work of various entirely imag- 
inary folk, “Charlotte May Kingsley” being perhaps the fa- 
vored one. Possibly this was why “Dora Thorne” and all the 
rest of those widely read, sensational tales purporting to 
come from Bertha M. Clay were promptly attributed to him; 
allegations which have been followed by denials quite as em- 
phatic—in spite of the fact that all men are clay. 

Another distinctly versatile book producer was Harry 
Thurston Peck, whose self-sought end in March set period to 
a life devoted, to considerable extent, to worthy work of let- 
tered sort. Editor of “The Bookman” for seven years, he 
also supervised such well-known issues as Harper’s Classical 
Dictionary, the International Encyclopaedia and the Columbia 
University Studies in Classical Philology. His original work 
of varied sort embraced no less than thirty titles, including a 
trio of novels. 

And is the Baconian theory of.the authorship of the plays 
we call Shakespeare’s also fiction? If so, then this is fit place 
to chronicle the passing of Edwin Durning-Lawrence, whose 
Bacon is Shakespeare will last as long as any of the writings 
on this vexed topic, though his best known contribution to 
the endless debate was the proof (?) that the classical “long- 
word,” cited in Love’s Labor Lost, is a Latin anagram for 


“These plays F. Bacon’s offspring preserved for the world.” 
Sir Edwin could find no printable language bad enough to 
describe Master Will, though he did his best, stigmatizing him 
as “the drunken, illiterate clown of Stratford.” 

A baker’s dozen of the entries properly to be made in 
1914’s chronology are drawn from the names of men not 
primarily known for literary activities, albeit these were too 
real to be here forgotten. Sir John Murray, for instance, had 
an international reputation as natural scientist, though letters 
may well recall him for his intensely interesting writings on 
oceanography. Three other scientists, contributing also to 
“the world between book-covers,” were the Austrian Eduard 
Suess and the Americans, Robert Kennedy Duncan and C. S. 
S. Peirce, the last-named the originator of that “pragmatism” 
developed and popularized by the late William James. 

Yet another trio, more generally known than these, were 
James Grant Wilson, Robert Hugh Benson and Jacob A. Riis. 
General Wilson was distinctly a man of the pen as well as 
the sword, with twenty and more titles to his credit, including 
biographies of Grant and Fitz-Greene Halleck, and mono- 
graphs bearing upon Thackeray, Bryant, Pepys and Commo- 
dore Hull. Readers of this magazine will pleasurably recall 
his delightful papers on the greater figures of our early lit- 
erature. Monsignor Benson did not equal his more brilliant 
brothers in the fields of the essay and the novel, respectively, 
for writing was to him an avocation only, but his strong per- 
sonality, was none the less felt through his written message. 
Riis, the Dane, through such books as How the Other Half 
Lives and The Making of an American, not merely proclaimed 
to the world the needs and aspirations of the teeming East 
Side of vast New York, but opened for himself wide oppor- 
tunity to serve those whose lot seemed to him less happy than 
his own. It is entirely possible that Mr. Roosevelt spoke 
simple truth in calling “Jake” “New York’s most useful citi- 
zen,” 


Reform is not the word apt to occur to one at the mention 
of the author of The Passing of the Idle Rich or My Experi- 
ences in Meeting Snobs, and yet Frederick Townsend Martin 
had done a deal of good in settlement work. Reform, again, 
albeit of strikingly different sort, was the compelling interest 
in the life of Paul Deroulade, which closed in the opening week 


of the year. “Quixote of Modern Europe” he may have been, 
as his many opponents dubbed him, duellist, too; he yet brought 
a sound (if somewhat fiery) tonic to both French politics and 
journalism. His fuelletons were frequent and always clever. 

The stage offers the names of Sydney Grundy and Robert 
Drouet, playwrights; the one to be thanked for his Professor’s 
Spectacles and A Bunch of Violets, and the other for Montana 
and To-morrow. And that dean of the ancient fraternity of 
printers must here be ranked; Theodore L. De Vienne, honored 
by Yale and Harvard Universities not so much for actual addi- 
tion to our book shelves, through his History of Printing, com- 
plete and important in its field as it surely is, as for that 
marriage in him of a perfect technique in the calling he had 
raised to an art with just such scholarly roundness of taste as 
made Aldus and Elzevir the way-showers they were some 
three or four centuries ago. 

What of John Tenniell? The bulky Who’s Who makes men- 
tion of not a single title to be credited to his famous name, but 
how few of us would ever have duly realized Alice and the 
Mad Hatter and the Duchess and the Red Queen and all those 
other wondrous creations of Lewis Carroll’s glorious fooling 
had it not been for this “Punch” cartoonist. Carroll gave Sir 
John his opportunity, they say, but full as truly was it Ten- 
niell who made Carroll. And between them they gave the 
children not of England only, but of all the world (children 
of seventy as well as of seven), one of their most treasured 
memories. Literature lost heavily when nonogenarian Sir 
John was summoned from “these garish scenes.” 

Henrietta Keddie was another of that yesterday genera- 
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tion; she who as “Sarah Tyler” wrote Citoyenne Jacquelin and 
French Janet for the delight of our grandparents; she had 
passed her eighty-seventh milestone when her pen was forever 
laid by, last January. Mrs. Isabelle Mayo, the Scotch novelist, 
well on in her seventies, had also fulfilled the Biblical span, 
but it was a note sounded at the other end of the gamut of 
years, when April brought unwelcome word of the passing of 
Mary Moss; few story-makers of the times were more clever, 
not many as acceptable in their offerings to our hours of re- 
laxing. And Philadelphia, rightly proud of Miss Moss and her 
work, has also been called upon to bid farewell to two other 
women of letters: Louise Stockton, of Dorothea, and Sarah 
Hallowell, whose interests carried her out and beyond her li- 
brary into journalism and the club world. 

With mention of Bertha von Suttner, these annals come to 
yet a third of the twelve-mouth’s “mighty dead” to have re- 
ceived the Nobel prize; the Baroness was thus rewarded (1905) 
both for her novel Die Waffen nieder and for her work as editor 
of the magazine of the same name published at Berne. The 
author of Ground Arms has frequently been compared to the 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, for both volumes exercised an 
international influence, being translated into many foreign 
tongues and running through countless editions. There is, 
however, this marked difference between the books: Mrs. 
Stowe wrote after having lived amid the scenes of slavery, 
while the Baroness penned her descriptions of the barbarisms 
of war without herself having come into even remote contact 
with them. To-day it seems as though her noble preachment 
had been wholly vain! 

Three most noted names are set to the record in those of 
Mrs. Henrik Ibsen, Mrs. William Morris and Mrs. Robert Louis 
Stevenson. The greatest of Scandinavian dramatists would 
never have lived to give to the world the riches of his gift but 
for that wife; during the long years of poverty which followed 
Ibsen’s leaving the Bergan theater in 1857, husband and wife 
were hardly out of each other’s sight for a day, and his re- 
covery from a fever in 1865 was due entirely to her care, for 
they had no money for a physician, much less a nurse. As for 
“Jeannie” Morris her very beauty produced literature as well 
as pictures. If her husband and his friend Rossetti over and 
over painted her masses of dark hair, ivory complexion, ex- 
quisite features, gray eyes and frailly beautiful hands, so was 
she behind many a line of Dante Gabriel’s verse and of the 
Master of Kelmscott’s tales. Of Mrs. Stevenson “R. L. S.” 
himself has left the best and purest eulogy: 


“Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 

With eyes of gold and bramble-dew, 
Steel true and blade straight 

The great artificer made my mate. 


Honor, anger, valor, fire, 

A love that life could never tire, 
Death quench, or evil stir 

The mighty master gave to her. 


Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 
A fellow farer true through life. 
Heart whole and soul free, 

The August Father gave to me.” 


The thought of Deroulade and Lemaitre, who spoke so 
tellingly through the columns of the daily press, reminds one 
that a recognizable factor in the equation of present-day let- 





ters is to be found in our journalism, and a round half-dozen 
names are to be set down under such a classification. Adrien 
Hebrard, editor of “Le Temps,” and Alfred Edwards, editor- 
in-chief of “Le Matin,” will represent French interests; Ben- 
net Burleigh, a correspondent of twenty-six campaigns, for 
the most part writing back to London’s “Telegraph,” will stand 
creditably for England, while, as typical of the newspaper 
worker in this country, may be given the names of Montgomery 
Schuyler, Gersen Rosenweig (his pen often dipped in satire 
but his point of view invariably one of not unkindly humor) 
and George Alfred Townsend. This “Gath” had been asso- 
ciated in his long and busy career with the Philadelphia 
“Press” and “Inquirer,” the New York “Herald” and “World,” 
and the Chicago “Tribune,” yet in the midst of a really ex- 
traordinary productivity as journalist he found time for more 
ambitious undertakings in the realm of letters; lives of Gari- 
baldi and Lincoln, two volumes of poems, a couple of novels, a 
play (The Bohemians) and more beside. 

It may be going somewhat far afield to set down in a 
“literary” chronology the names of n en who never wrote, and 
yet there are three such among those who this year have 
yielded to 


That lean fellow that beats all conquerors 


who surely should not be entirely overlooked. One is Calvin 
H. Higbie, immortalized both in the story and the dedication 
of Clemens’ Roughing It; a civil engineer by profession, a 
miner for precious metals by circumstance and preference. To 
have been partner and chum of Mark Twain and to live on 
through his pages is surely not to have lived in vain. The 
second of the trio was Luigi Monti, whose death in Milan was 
announced in March: the last of the guests of Longfellow’s 
“Wayside Inn” and close friend to the American laureate. This 
“young Sicilian, in sight of Etna born and bred,” was bound 
to our country by yet another tie, for his wife was a daughter 
of William T. Parsons, “the poet” of that same rural hos- 
telry’s gathering. The Reverend Bulkeley Jones is number 
three; busy in his Welch parish to the very end of his ninety 
years, which closed as 1914 was opening. Surely there must 
still be some who remember lovingly their Tom Brown’s School 
Days, and such will certainly recall the (then famous) Slogger 
Williams—and that was the Reverend Jones. His adversary 
in the not less than classic fight, Tom Brown’s self, had pre- 
demised him by sixteenth months: the Reverend Augustus 
Orlebar died in September, 1912, at the age of eighty-eight. 


+ * *” * 


In linking together, for the purposes of annual record, 
such entries in the year’s annals, the consciousness of loss is 
all too apt to outweigh our sense of gratitude for plezsures 
given in the past or our recognition of the inspiration of fine 
lives filled with worthy labors which should remain for the 
future. This is not as it should be; those whom “the dry 
pedant” has taken to himself can never wholly die; the best of 
them lives on. As George MacDonald once wrote: 

“The world is full of resurrections. Every night that 
folds up in darkness is a death; and those of you that have 
been out early, and have seen the first of the dawn, will know 
it—the day rises out of the night like a being that has burst 
its tomb and escaped into life.” 

And there is this in Charles Dickens: 

“The old, old fashion—Death! Oh, thank God, all who 
see it, for that older fashion yet—of Immortality!” 


Love and Death 


By Will P. Snyder 


EATH came; 
D But Love was there and would not let him in. 


“Come, let me pass,” said Death; “I came for him.” 
But Love said, “No. I cannot let him go; 
’Twould grieve her so.” 


Death came; 

But Love was there and would not ope the door. 
“I came for her,” said Death; “Resist no more.” 
But Love said, “No. I cannot let her go; 

He loves her so.” : 


Death knocked; 

Love still stood guard, but said, “Come now; they sleep. 
They will not know, and neither one shall weep.” 

So passed away the two, grown old and gray ;— 

Love led the way. 


By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


HERE’S a beautiful life of dreams ’tis true, 
And a wonderful life of play, 
But happiness lies in the power to do 
Some work in the world alway. 


It’s out in the light, a place in the sun, 
Where the soul breathes air free and fine; 

And the inspiration of something done 
Leads on with a gleam divine. 


The beautiful life of dreams one must know, 
And the wonderful life of play; 

But real work must fill, if the soul would grow, 
A part of the every day. 












NTWERP three hundred and fifty years ago was pros- 
pering and flourishing in spite of Spanish rule and 
tyranny. As the Hanseatic towns withered, and Nu- 
remberg and Venice declined, Antwerp increased in riches and 
attracted the best artisans from all parts of Europe. The 
grim castle frowned upon the ships lying in the Scheldt while 
in the dungeons far below the river bed, victims of the In- 
quisition languished in chains, awaiting torture or death. The 
Cathedral, its soaring spires finished at last, lifted a protecting 
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cross above the faithful citizens whose houses clung around its 
massive walls or clustered in the angles of the holy building 
as though security was doubly sure in the shadow of the church. 

Not far away, in the narrow Kammerstrasse, at the sign 
of the Golden Unicorn, was the shop of a casket-maker and 
gilder, the most skilful in all Antwerp, and there late one night 
in the year 1549, under the overhanging gibles, sat a man 
working by the light of a flickering lamp. He was putting the 
finishing touches to a superb box of leather marqueterie and 
gilt; for he had been ordered to deliver it before morning to 
a powerful Spanish grandee, Gabriel de Cayas by 
name, who desired the coffer as a receptacle for a 
valuable jewel he was sending to his master, King 
Phillip II of Spain. Dawn was near when the final 
touches were put to the work, and the artisan, a 
Frenchman called Christopher Plantin, started off 
with his masterpiece carefully concealed under his 
cloak. He sped quickly across the Griine Platz and 
was soon in the narrow street leading to the bridge 
of Mier. Once across the moat it spanned he would 
be safe in the palace, it was but a few steps, but 
these were never taken, for no sooner had his tread 
resounded on the first plank than he was assailed by 
masked men who mistook his identity for that of an 
enemy of the nobleman and had Plantin not revealed 
himself by shouting lustily for de Cayas’ servants, his 
life would have ended there in hot haste. 

The all-potent name had instant effect! Retain- 
ers helped the casket-maker into the palace, but he 
was so severely wounded that a long illness and a still 





At the Sign of the Golden Compass 


The Story of Christopher Plantin 
By Joseph Tozier 








longer convalescence that followed the assault, together with 
a serious injury to his arm compelled the leather worker to 
abandon his artistic trade. 

Born at Tours, in France, Christopher Plantin had fied 
in his childhood from that city after the pest deprived him of 
his mother’s care. While still a lad he displayed extraordinary 
talent for all things pertaining to bookmaking, at that period 
one of the finest arts. The practical training of a publisher 
demanded not only skill in printing, illuminating, a knowledge 
of leather marqueterie, but proficiency in binding. 
Christopher had served his apprenticeship to a book- 
seller at an early age and had later supported himself 
as a printer. He married young, and with his wife 
left his native land, wandering toward Antwerp. In 
that rising city fine leather work was in such demand 
that he felt sure that his skill would bring him success. 
He first opened a tiny workshop at the sign of the 
Golden Unicorn and so far excelled all other workers 
in the city that he had begun to prosper greatly, when 
the wound of which we have heard, cut short his career 
and again turned his desires toward his youthful trade, 
which he had been unable to pursue in Antwerp be- 
cause his small domicile was too cramped to hold a 
press. When his health was finally restored, he ob- 
tained assistance of de Cayas, took another somewhat 
larger shop in the Kammerstrasse, near his former 
dwelling, and there set up a press, changing his sign 
from the Golden Unicorn to that of the Golden Com- 
pass and adopting the motto “Labore et Constantia.” 
Here in 1555 he printed his first book, and founded 
the great family of printers who bequeathed to Antwerp 
one of the most interesting and remarkable museums in 
the world. 

On a quaint solemn looking square, called the Friday Mar- 
ket, still overshadowed by ancient Flemish gables, stands the 
great dark dignified Spanish mansion which in 1575 Plantin’s 
prosperity enabled him to buy from the rich Martin Lopez. 
Above the portal his motto and the Golden Compass, carved 
from a design by Rubens, was cut in the stone. The exterior 
is somber and forbidding, but when the severe massive doors 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN COMPASS 


are swung open the aspect changes and the interior jf 
discloses itself warm, hospitable and inviting. The eye 
looks straight beyond the broad entrance hall to a sunlit 
court-yard garden, showing through the long glass 
doors, which close at the opposite end, from which a 
stately staircase ascends to the private apartments 
where royalty, the nobles of the empire, the most re- 
nowned artists and writers of the period were enter- 
tained by the great publisher and his descendants. 
From the porter’s lodge issues forth a doorkeeper clad 
in the same sober brown liveries as were worn by Plan- 
tin’s servants in the sixteenth century. The tradition 
of these costumes has been preserved by the city of 
Antwerp into whose hands this mansion workshop 
passed from the descendants of the founder in 1876 and 
the guides and keepers in the museum all wear the 
picturesque Spanish dress in use at that epoch. 

A door from the hall of entrance leads into the 
grand salon, a splendid apartment paneled to the top 
with carved oak. Here hang the portraits of Chris- 
topher Plantin, his son-in-law Moretus, who succeeded 
him in business, and paintings of the notables who frequented 
this house executed by no lesser artists than Van Dyck and 
Rubens. The superb old cabinets and massive oak tables are 
laden with rare specimens of the earliest Delft ware, while in 
long cases stretched down the center of this spacious salon, 
which has witnessed so many distinguished gatherings, are 
original drawings: by the eminent artists whom Plantin em- 
ployed and a receipted bill to prove that the great Rubens 
cheerfully accepted the very insignificant sum of twenty-four 
florins for a painting. First editions of rare books that would 
turn a bibliophile green with envy, all magnificently bound in 
the finest leather work the Plantin-Moretus establishment could 
produce, and whose richly illuminated script is embellished in 
heavy gold, are here preserved under glass. 

The door at the end of this apartment leads out into a 
cloister, closing one end of the flowering quadrangle, where 
fountains splash among gay parterres of luxuriant blossoms, 
and the carved stone of the inner house walls is draped heavily 
with shining ivy, presenting a striking contrast to the grim 
interior and windowless outer facade fronting on the Friday 
Market. Under the arches of this cloister a winding oak 
staircase leads to the former dwelling rooms. For generations 
little feet pattered up and down this now disused stair to romp 
in the court or sometimes to peer through a window into the 
little book shop, still as its last occupant left it. A door was 
opened on this side for the master publisher, another on the 
street admitted every-day purchasers, and a third entrance 
led through a richly ornamented room where only noble cus- 
tomers were received. 


Musee Plantin 
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The business in all its branches was conducted in a wing 
on the courtyard facing the grand salon. The working rooms 
look out upon the sunny court. On the ground floor the presses 
still stand as they were left by the last departing workman, 
with the boxes of type used through so many succeeding gen- 
erations. On the floor above the press room is the library 
where stacks of manuscript and books are still unbound; and 
the queer little forge in which Plantin made his first type is 
still preserved. 

The wooden blocks used for printing the initial letters in 
works, both religious and secular, and the portraits of all these 
illustrators who worked for the house, are carefully kept. 
Next it is the cheery room in which the proofreaders worked 
at great comfortable table-like desks where beside the lattice 
casements they were seated on broad settees, with high back, 
designed to ward off the vigorous Flemish draughts from the 
sunny windows opening on the garden. 

The dwelling used by the Plantin family and their guests 
discloses an amount of luxury which argues well for the pros- 
perity of those noted printers. The bed-chambers are hung 
with heavy brocaded satin, and the guest rooms with superb 
tapestry and Cordova leather. 

The magnificently sculptured bed in which the succeeding 
generations of Plantin-Moretus were born and died, the prie- 
dieu on which they knelt in prayer, the holy water fonts from 
which they dipped a blessing remain as the departing owners 
used them, and recall vividly the family life of centuries for- 
gotten, revealing to the tourist of the twentieth century an 
insight into the private life of wealthy tradesmen three hundred 

years ago. 

Christopher Plantin was a sharp, shrewd man of 
business, extremely politic, who in spite of his cleverness 
did not escape the charge of heresy in that troubled 
epoch. He was accused and forced to submit to a 
domiciliary visit, while three of his workmen were ar- 
rested and sent to the galleys, but the Inquisition failed 
to find the noted book seller guilty; powerful patrons 
interfered and no judgment against him was pro- 
nounced. Philip II of Spain with whom he successfully 
curried favor, appointed him royal printer, and in 1570 
gave him an order to publish all the books of liturgy 
published in Spain. Later the king persuaded the Pope 
to extend the privilege to all religious books intended 
for use in the vast dominions then under the rule of 
Spain; consequently before two years had elapsed thou- 
sands of dozens of missals, breviaries and antiphonaries 
came tumbling out of the Plantin presses. Payment did 
not follow as rapidly, for the king was in financial dif- 
ficulties, and with twenty presses running the noted 
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printer found it hard to collect funds with which to pay the 
army of workmen, or the expensive illustrators and illumina- 
tors he employed. Plots to which Don Juan of Austria lent 
his influence at this time agitated the good town of Antwerp, 
the city was sacked, Plantin was forced to pay a big ransom, 
and troubles came so thick and fast that discouraged and sick 
at heart he turned over the establishment to his son-in-law 
Moretus and accepted the position of topographer at the newly 
established University of Leyden. He was, before long, per- 
suaded to return and undertake the publication of a polyglot 
Bible which yielded him immense profit. This noted work 
printed in five languages with very extraordinary woodcuts, is 
pronounced the finest specimen of bookmaking ever executed in 
Antwerp. 

It was during the sojourn at Leyden that Christopher 
Plantin became the friend of Justus Lipsius, an author, whose 
writings gave Plantin and Moretus the opportunity to display 
that ability as publishers of belles-lettres which brought addi- 
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tional fame to the establishment on the Friday Market. Lip- 
sius was a man of vacillating character but a monster of learn- 
ing. He knew Tacitus by heart, and his edition of the works 
of that historian is unexcelled up to the present day. Lipsius 
was a professor at Leyden, but all the time he could snatch 
from his duties there he spent with the Plantin family 
in Antwerp, living in their splendid mansion and bringing 
out vast numbers of books from their busy presses, he added 
to his labor the instruction of Moretus’ nephew and 
successor. 

In the cathedral at Antwerp can be seen a painting of 
Christopher Plantin with his four daughters and a son who 
died in infancy. The conspicuous position this picture occupies 
proves the immense esteem in which the noted printer and 
bcokseller was held by his contemporaries, although his most 
enduring monument to-day is the home where his life work 
was accomplished and which after three centuries is still filled 
with a sense of his presence. 


To A Chickadee 


By Benjamin F. Paist, Jr. 


MALL, feathered Byron of exquisite tone! 
S O would I had a soul like thine, as bright: 
For you are all of incarnate delight,— 
A banisher of fretful, glum condone! 
Never in thee have I a sorrow known; 
You were in April like a star by night, 
In June you seemed a poem winged for flight: 
And now you sing to winter’s lifted moan. 
The soft, clear, sweet and piping little voice! 
Your voice of solace: golden minstreller! 
Filled with the power of enduring love— 
Methinks you were God’s own and better choice, 
As unafraid you do not bid to stir: 
Enthroned upon my finger, held above. 


Aspiration 


By F. A. Fewsmith 


That craving, thirsting, still unsatisfied, 


A ND always is that longing, unexpressed, 


That backward gazes, straining misty-eyed 
To catch the gleam that shimmers o’er the crest 
Of distant heights, in purple splendor dressed. 
Then, with the glory of that radiant beam 
Blinding the sight, like some translucent dream, 
Look towards the future’s plains, dull, toil-oppressed. 
Oh soul, the past is gone—then let it die; 
It had its joys, its loves—its sorrow, too; 
Kind time veils grief, but lends joys brighter hue, 
The gleam that gilds the peaks that seem so high. 


Look forward! 


Other loves outstretch their hands; 


Life beckons thee to new, enchanted lands. 





France on the very line of battle of the present war, 

gives to the writer an exceptional interest in the news 
from the front, and especially to the sad havoc wilfully wrought 
in the glorious works of architecture, which he saw so lately, 
and which are the inheritance of the whole world. 

Leaving Germany by way of Metz and making our way 
up into the Vosges to Gerardmer, we looked down that wonder- 
ful pass—La Schlucht, upon the Munsterthal and Colmar, 
nearly three thousand feet below, where the earliest scenes of 
the war were rehearsed. Then wending our way West by 
Nancy, Troyes, Chalons-sur-Marne, we reached Rheims, and 
from there were able to make trips to Soissons and Laon. How 
little we thought that so soon the grim specter of war would be 
stalking in the path we were treading. We could not, how- 
ever, but be impressed with the fact that France expected war: 
for everywhere we found soldiers, in the Vosges making forced 
marches and looking very business-like and fit, in Chalons and 
Rheims gathering in masses for war-like tactics. 

France, at least in those days, was like an armed camp; 
and especially were we impressed with the chain of forts around 
La Fére, Laon and Rheims, which were relied upon, we were 
told, to hold back an invading army from the North, and which 
constituted the last line of fortresses between the frontier and 
Paris. We have heard little of what the forts did in this way, 
but apparently they were quite unable to check the first ad- 
vance of the invaders. 

It is not, however, with the military value of these for- 
tresses that we are concerned so much as with their unique 


A SUMMER holiday, two years ago, spent in Northern 


architectural claims on our attention. Rheims stands unrivaled 
for its historic and ecclesiastical interest, while Laon and Sois- 
sons are also in the very front rank of French cathedrals, be- 
sides which their towns extend back into remote ages. 

There are few cities in the world of such antiquity and 
historic interest as Rheims. The “Civitas Remorum” of Cesar, 
it was an important place even under the Romans. It was 
captured by the Vandals in 406, and in 451 Attila and his 
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Laon Cathedral 


Huns destroyed it and murdered its bishop, St. Nicaise. Shortly 
after this Attila was defeated at Chalons and had to retreat 
into Pannonia. Rheims has seen many other vicissitudes, but 
it is suggestive, at least, that after one thousand years of 
progress in civilization it should have received its most frightful 
blow of all in the destruction of its beautiful Cathedral, one 
of the wonders of the world, at the hands of the modern Attila 
end his Huns. In this, however, the Kaiser goes one better 
(or worse) than Attila; since he spared the historic city of 
Troyes on account of its art treasures, while the apostle of 
culture, as the Kaiser claims to be, destroyed the Cathedral of 
Rheims without hesitancy. 

But more, Rheims is not only a very ancient city, it is also 
associated with many of the great events in French history. 
It was the cradle of Christianity in France; for there, on 
Christmas day 496 Clovis, the first Christian King of France, 
was baptized by St. Remigius or Remy. The legend tells us 
that on this occasion a dove brought from heaven the “Sainte 
Ampoule” containing the holy oil for the anointing of Clovis. 
It. was the possession of this that led to Rheims becoming the 
Metropolitan Cathedral of France, and the spot where all the 
Kings of France, with two exceptions, have been consecrated 
and crowned from 1173 down.to our own times. The excep- 
tions were Henry IV of Navarre, crowned at Chartres, Na- 
poleon I crowned at Paris, and Louis XVIII and Louis Philippe, 
not crowned at all. 

But the Cathedral, who can describe it! One of the most 
noble and magnificent examples of early Gothic, it was begun 
in 1212, and almost completed in its present condition by the 
architects Bobert de Coucy and Jean d’Orbais. Hence it ex- 
hibits a unity of design not found in other churches, which for 


the most part were centuries in building, and which bear the 
impress of many minds and various styles. 


The crowning glory of this splendid structure is the facade 
or west front which Ferguson declared to be “perhaps the most 
beautiful structure produced in the Middle Ages.” Ruskin, 
writing of the Cathedrals of France, says that the facade of 
Rheims, the towers of Chartres, the choir of Beauvais, and 
the nave of Amiens, would make the most perfect church in 
the world. 

Those who have visited the great cathedrals of the world 
would probably agree that the disappointing feature in most 
of them is the facade, but here alone it is perfect. Nothing 
can surpass the majesty of the deeply recessed portals, the 
beauty of the rose window that surmounds them, or the ele- 
gance of the gallery that completes the facade and serves as 
a basement to the light and graceful towers that crown the 
composition. 

It will be seen in the photograph of the facade that the 
tympana of the portals are, curiously enough, occupied by rose- 
windows in place of sculptures; yet the sides and overhead 
vaulting of their arches, as well as the gables above them, are 
most elaborately and beautifully adorned with statues and 
carving, indeed they contain something like five hundred and 
thirty statues. 

- The interior of the church is cruciform, the transepts are 
short and divided into choir and aisles, and they are placed 
nearer east than is usual, but this peculiarity is counterbal- 
anced by extending the choir so as to embrace not only the 
crossing of the transepts, but also two bays ofthe nave. There 
is some very fine thirteen century glass, or rather there was, 
for it is now probably destroyed. A striking feature of the 
decoration of the nave and transepts is the magnificent tap- 
estry, dating mostly from the sixteenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. There are also several fine pictures by Titian, Tintor- 
etto, Zucchero, Poussin, Pujol, Mutiano, Germain, etc. 

The cathedral stands near the center of the city on rising 
ground, so that it is seen from quite a distance standing above 
the town. 

In the extreme uth of the city is the most ancient ec- 
clesiastical building in Rheims—the magnificent Abbey-church 
of St. Remi. It is scarcely smaller or less interesting than 
the Cathedral, though by no means so beautiful. While it has 
been considerably altered in modern times, it retains the out- 
lines of a noble Basilica of the eleventh century; and in archi- 
tecture has many points of similarity with the churches of 
Burgundy. 

The first church on this site was erected in 852, but was 
rebuilt in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The nave is 
Romanesque, but the choir is Gothic; the portal of the south 
transept is as late as the fifteenth century, while the transept 
itself is flamboyant. The west facade is of the early Gothic 
of the twelfth century, but both the towers are Romanesque. 
The many styles which meet in the Abbey therefore render it 
very interesting to the student of church architecture. 

The effect of the interior is very dignified. The aisles are 
provided with galleries, and behind the high-altar is the tomb 
of St. Remi, designed in the style of the Renaissance, but re- 
stored in 1847. It is in the form of a temple of colored marbles 
with a group in white marble representing the Saint baptizing 
Clovis, and it is surrounded by white marble statues of the 
twelve peers of France. There are some interesting enamels 
in the sacristy—a cross of the twelfth century and thirty 
Limoges enamels of great beauty. 

Some thirty-two miles from Rheims is the fine fortress 
town of Laon (pronounced Lén). Its situation is most striking, 
and to this it doubtless ‘owes the fact that it has occupied a 
position of importance for over two thousand years. The 
tewn is built on an extensive plain, situated on a long isolated 
hill or ridge running east and west, and at the east curving 
towards the north so as to form a V-shaped valley or ravine, 
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partly wooded and partly covered with vineyards and gardens. 
On the north side the hill rises very abruptly some three hun- 
dred and thirty feet, and from the railway station (which is on 
the north side) a straight staircase of many hundred steps 
takes us to the town. This staircase is interrupted by the 
carriage drive, which ascends in inclined planes and crosses 
the stairs several times. On the south the hill falls away more 
gradually, as seen in the accompanying photograph. 

The town is as ancient as Rheims, and dates back to the 
Roman occupation of Gaul. The peculiar formation of the hill, 
rising as it does abruptly out ofthe plain, must have rendered 
ic of great utility in an age when isolated hills were greatly in 
demand for purposes of fortification. And this explains the 
fact that since Roman days there has always been an import- 
ant settlement on it. 

At the eastern extremity of the ridge rises the Citadel. 
The fortifications consist of a line of works on the ridge of 
Laon itself, and two groups of detached forts some two miles 
and a half away. Laon is said to form with Le Fére and 
Rheims a triangle of strong fortresses, but the angle at Laon 
is so obtuse that the two sides are almost in a straight line. 
During the campaign of 1814 Napoleon tried in vain to dislodge 
the Germans under Blucher, who were holding Laon, but in 
1870 it yielded to the Prussians almost without a blow, as 
indeed it seems to have done during the late attack. When I 
was there, I was told that these three fortresses could be de- 
pended upon to withstand for a long time the advance of an 
army on Paris; but one of the revelations of the present war 
has been the inability of ordinary fortifications to resist the 
modern siege artillery. Indeed not one of the three seems to 


have made any serious defense. 

The great attraction of Laon for the visitor is its Cathed- 
ral, one of the most important creations of Gothic art of the 
twelfth-thirteenth centuries. 

It is cruciform, and its chief peculiarity is that it has a 


square east-end, like the English cathedrals, instead of the 
apsidal choir generally found in France. Several churches in 
this diocese have the same peculiarity; this is said to be due 
to an Englishman who was Bishop of Laon in the early part 
of the thirteenth century. 

The characteristic of its architecture externally is its fine 
group of lofty towers and spires, though the spires are no 
longer standing. 

The facade, a masterpiece of pure Gothic, is flanked by 
two graceful towers. The lower part of these towers is square, 
the upper part octaginal, while above the buttresses, at the 
angles, rise belfries of two stories adorned on the second story 
with figures of oxen, in memory of the animals who dragged 
the stones of which the cathedral is built from the plain below 
to the site on the ridge. We who toiled up to the cathedral 
without any other burden than our own weight realized how 
thoroughly the animals deserved their memorial. The square 
lantern-tower above the crossing of the transepts (one hundred 
and thirty feet in height) is now crowned by a low pyramidal 
roof in place of the tall spire that originally surmounted it. 

The interior of the church is most interesting; the tran- 
septs are divided into nave and aisles which, like the nave 
itself, are separated by cylindrical columns, from the capitals 
of which slender columns rise to the vaulting. The aisles are 
furnished with galleries beneath the triforium. The side 
chapels, added about a century later, and the screens date from 
the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries. 

We have spoken of the “Cathedral,” since for twelve hun- 
dred years Laon was the seat of a bishop, only second in rank 
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to the Archbishop of Rheims. In 1789, however, it lost its 
episcopal rank, and is therefore now only a parish church. 

Laon, too, was the birthplace of a man whose name is 
known all over America, for the Abbe Marquette first saw the 
light in Laon in 1637. He was a Jesuit missionary, who in 
1673, in company with a native of Quebec, “le Sieur de Jolyet,” 
and five other Frenchmen, started on a voyage of exploration 
which led to the discovery of the Mississippi River. I have 
before me the old French account of his travels and the spelling 
of the Indian names is interesting, as indicating how little we 
have changed them. 

It tells us that crossing Lake Michigan and embarking on 
the river l’Ouiskonsing (Wisconsin) they descended thé stream 
till it entered the Mechascéé (Mississippi) and that he followed 
the course of this river till he reached the thirty-third degree 
North latitude. This would be néarly as far south as Vicks- 
burg. He then retraced his course until leaving the river he 
reached again the shores of Lake Michigan. A further ex- 
ploration was made of the river Illinois, and he returned to his 





‘ missionary work among the Indians between “Chicagou” and 


“Michillima-Kinac” (Fort Mackinac). These labors, however, 
were soon ended by his death May 18, 1675. 

His memory is perpetuated in the names of many cities 
both in the United States and in Canada; for there are “Mar- 
quettes” in Illinois, Michigan, Kansas, Wisconsin, Wyoming 
and in Manitoba, Canada. 

On the north side, adjoining the northern porch there is 
another doorway (now walled up), the tympanum of which is 
filled with a masterpiece of early Gothic art, representing the 
Last Judgment. The finest figure in it is the “Beau Dieu” or 
Christ with hand upraised in benediction. 


Interior Rheims Cathedral 
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expressive song, “A Policeman’s Lot is not a Happy ' 


t; ILBERT AND SULLIVAN are the authors of that very 


One,” and no one among our recent social investigators 
has more just cause to sing it than the author of The Clarion. 
For ten years, after graduating from Hamilton College, he 
served as reporter on the New York “Sun”—one of the best 
schools of journalism the country affords—and while he was 
there in that capacity, his far-seeing eye discovered certain 
weak spots in the ethics of his trade-blighting evidences that 
threatened to become dangerous to the welfare, not of any one 
particular community, but to the entire nation. 

So Mr. Adams prepared himself for the fray, and, indeed, 
he was well equipped, for a reporter in New York City is in 
touch with every phase of life, and covers every assignment 
possible in the category of things. The city is a veritable 
laboratory for the student of human nature, and the reporter 
gets closer to that life in its stark ugliness than anyone else. 
Yet in the next ten years of his career Mr. Adams, the special 
investigator, found that the newspaper is a sensitive nerve 
center, acting upon the public and demanding a reaction in 
return. In his new capacity, he was enabled to fathom this 
reaction: to study the psychology of the newspaper public. 
With the instinct of the reporter, and by the inductive method 
of the man who is more than a reporter, he gradually for- 
mulated for himself a philosophy of journalism. I do not say 
that this was done wholly on his own initiative. During his 
career on the “Sun,” he must have been under a desk where 
indomitable spirit and courage showed him what personality 
can do for journalism. But as one reads in The Clarion, there 
are subtle forces at work in the newspaper world which are 
scarcely felt, even by the editors themselves, and these are the 
forces Mr. Adams discovered were undermining the power of 
the press for good, and cultivating the power of the press for 
evil. . 

Therefore, it may be said that for twenty years, Samuel 
Hopkins Adams has been gathering data for the writing of 
his novel, The Clarion. Fortunately, for his type of mind, as 
a special investigator, he figured in the “muck-raking” period 
which brought to light so many social evils, and which did such 
incalculable good to the social conscience of the public. Mr. 
Adams, like many others of his “school” of literature, used 
the magazine as his medium through which to unmask fraudu- 
lent practices, for the simple reason that it was discovered 
how completely the newspapers were controlled by the sources 
of those practices. From about 1900 through a decade, the 
magazines of America did the work which virtually belonged 
to the newspapers, but which the newspapers dared not touch 
for fear of challenging financial interests and sacrificing public 
support. 

“Muck-raking” is a hard word to apply to those workers 
in an unexplored field. If we have any great civic fervor at 
the present time, we have such men as Lincoln Steffins to 
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thank. With sociological intent, but with common-sense pic- 
turesqueness rather than with academic exactness, these men 
went about their tasks of discovery making them known, and 
there was much sound intention and much spiritual and social 
reaction in what they did. They specialized, and for many 
months we looked to one man for “The Shame of Cities,” and 
to another man for “The Great American Fraud.” There was 
no sparing of feelings, there was no concealing of names, there 
was no hiding of institutional secrets. These men were laughed 
to scorn in the newspapers; they were denounced by local, State 
and national politicians. But the magazine circulation thrived 
on the interest of the public. With the result that cities began 
to clean house, and the Pure Food Law came into effect. 

Looking for the mainsprings of inspiration for Mr. Adams’ 
novel, The Clarion, I find them in his two greatest claims for 
journalistic respect. If he is not the author of the Pure Food 
Law—I imagine it would have been even more binding if he 
had been—at least he is the initial force behind it, for his 
fight in “Collier’s” against the patent medicine frauds started 
him in his bigger fight for honest advertising—a campaign 
which he is now maneuvring. Out of an atmopshere of con- 
viction and knowledge grew The Clarion, and if the novel is 
not, strictly speaking, the autobiography of Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, it is the reflection of his professional judgment, and 
the measure of his spiritual reach. No matter whether it is 
likewise the indication of his artistic limitation, The Clarion is 
weighted with idealism of a high order and with criticism of 
great breadth. 

The fault with the American sociological novel is its con- 
suming interest in the serious fact, which neglects the essential 
inventiveness of situation and character. It was neither the 
characters nor the love episodes in The Clarion that interested 
me, but rather the fight of a newspaper for the privilege of 
keeping faith with its public: of giving news without suppres- 
sing the facts behind the news. How this was battled for in 
the course of a story constitutes an autobiographical record 
of Mr. Adams’ ten years as an investigator. It puts a thin 
veil over specific instances which came to his knowledge during 
that period, and any one in the newspaper world might take 
a lead pencil, and edit this book, substituting the real instances 
for the fictitious ones. 

One might almost call the author of The Clarion “Dr.” 
Adams, for he has had national recognition for his services to 
public health, and the American Medical Association has made 
him an associate member. He has written on tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever and yellow fever, and one has only to read the 
titles of his articles, such, for instance as “The Nostrum Evil,” 
“Peruna and the Bracers,” “The Subtle Poisons,” “Preying on 
the Incurables,” “The Specialist Humbug,” to understand why 
it is that Mr. Adams has long been regarded as a menace to 
the welfare of the proprietary medicine trade. In his novel, 
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Certina is the symbol of all the evil to be found in quackery, 
and turning to The Clarion we find this revelation: “A real 
cure couldn't make office rent. What you want in the pro- 
prietary game is a jollier. Certina’s that. The booze does it. 
You ought to see the farmers in a no-license district lick it up. 
Three or four bottles will give a guy a pretty strong hunch for 
it. And after the sixth bottle it’s all velvet to us, except the 
nine cents for manufacture and delivery.” 

Had I the space, I might evolve from The Clarion an in- 
vigorating code of ethics which schools of journalism might 
do well to use. For his ten years’ investigation has left Mr. 
Adams with a consuming amount of moral fervor. He has 
been called an idealist by many of his associates, but after 
reading the novel, I think he has proven his case of how honest 
journalism can be done and the paper still exist and thrive. 
His hero, with lack of experience, is just the instrument he 
needed to force the revelation home to the inexperienced novel 
reader who must be let into the intricate tricks of the trade. 
And McGuire Ellis is himself, in the mature expression of the 
duty of journalism. Of course, as an artist, Mr. Adams has 
fallen into the snare of the over-zealous sociological worker; 
there is not one page in his book that is inactive or freed from 
the necessity to drive home the evils of journalism; there is 
not a chapter that does not aim to indicate the antidotes which 
would put every newspaper in the country on an honest footing 
with the public. In fact, situations are forced so that they may 
exemplify the different aspects of the subject Mr. Adams knows 
so well, and takes so much to heart. The book is melodramatic, 
even middle class in its atmosphere, but in its “thesis” it is the 
highest type of the American mind thinking in the right chan- 
nels. As I read, I marked ‘the passages in The Clarion re- 
flecting the American newspaper, and in one respect Mr. Ad- 
ams has done his artistic work well: the paper stands out over 
and above Hal Surtaine as the hero of the book, and all the 
human activity is but so much grist to the journalistic mill. 


In an article on “Why I Wrote The Clarion,” Mr. Adams 
has this to say: 
“I left reporting and began to see the newspaper as it 


really is. I saw it through the eyes of those who make use of 
it for their great or petty purposes, by a species of control and 





influence hidden from the general public, and often from the 
newspaper worker himself. The sight was bewildering. Here 
were men to whom the handling of that mercurial commodity, 
the news of the day, would seem to be as alien as foreign 
diplomacy, merchants who controlled the local prints through 
the money paid by them for advertising, politicians whose 
names are seldom seen in political news, the mighty politicians 
of finance, marking their trail in all but invisible lines across 
the news of a whole nation by virtue of a ‘pull’ more subtle and 
farreaching than any mere partisan influence; manufacturers 
of fraudulent goods in whose behalf editors used their power 
in Legislatures to shut off the enactment of laws adverse to 
their ‘business interests’; bankers whose fiat blotted out col- 
umns of type as surely as any Russian censorship, because 
their loans were necessary to the maintenance of the papers; 
even little social strategists pulling the. wires of family or 
club or church connections to gloss over some malfeasance or 
suppress some unpleasant item on behalf of a friend—all these 
striving to hamper or stimulate or manipulate that complicated 
news-machine which is the educator and informant of nine- 
tenths of the American people.” 

So speaks Mr. Adams in “La Follette’s Weekly.” And 
so he speaks throughout The Clarion. He fictionizes every one 
of the elements enumerated here, and he does it regardless 
of the unity of his story, and to the sacrifice of vivid character. 

As a writer he has always done that; he has realized to 
himself that though the special article is the method welcomed 
by the serious minded, in order to make his special field inter- 
esting to the general public, he must place his criticism in the 
midst of a story. The bare statement of The Great American 
Fraud was fiction enough for me, despite its reality, and I did 
not need The Health Master, a last year’s novel, to sugar coat 
the situation for me. In one respect Mr. Adams forces me to 
use the same criticism I used against David Graham Phillips: his 
fiction makes me feel that he is misdirecting his artistic ener- 
gies which would be happier were they confined to trenchant 
essays on social questions. Congress would never have ac- 
knowledged his services on the floor if his campaign against 
patent medicines had been conducted through a series of fiction; 
the Medical Association would never have honored him because 
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of The Health Master; nor would he have gained his authorita- 
tive stand as an expert in the advertising field solely on the 
strength of The Clarion. Nevertheless, the fact stands: the 
magazine indexes call attention to many of Mr. Adams’ stories, 
exploiting railroad inconveniences, meat frauds, label fakes 
and the countless facts he has come up against in his campaign. 

And in talking with the man himself, one feels the all- 
consuming force which guides his conversation. Of course, I 
met Mr. Adams for a purpose, to talk about The Clarion, and 
he must not be judged apart from that intent. Yet while we 
were together, all the outside distractions were of the kind that 
determined in my mind his dominant interest: I have seen 
pictures of Mr. Adams rowing on a lake at his country home 
in Auburn, New York, and I have seen him pictured alert on 
one side of a tennis net. But otherwise, I verily believe that 
the work is the man, and that he has little time for aught 
else. While we sat together at the Players, he was called 
away an infinite number of times: the New York “Tribune” 
wanted to consult with him about their new advertising cam- 
paign which was embodied the morning after in a direct edi- 
torial statement of policy; another paper wanted to consult him 
about certain copy that needed investigation. In other words, 
the career of “Dr.” Adams was a thing of the past—and now 
I was seeing a new sort of specialist—the newspaper adviser. 
He does not claim for himself any such position. Very modest 
is Mr. Adams, especially while emphasizing the equal knowl- 
edge of his friend, Will Irwin. 

Of solid build, a blond of the extremely clear skinned type, 
of medium height, and with a look that betokens alertness and 
aliveness, Mr. Adams is a typical American. He is quick of 
speech, showing the rapidity of clear thinking, and the import- 
ance of a subject is measured by the length of the silence be- 
fore he answers. But when he does speak he loves plain talk; 
there are flashes in his conversation, and there are passages in 
The Clarion, that show his kinship to the sociological interests 
of Brieux as revealed in Damaged Goods, and as exemplified by 
Shaw in Widowers’ Houses. But Mr. Adams has neither the 
artistry of the one nor the volatile humor of the other; and 
therefore, he strikes me in conversation, as ‘he does in his writ- 
ings, as a man of intense earnestness, whose humor is not mixed 
with his philosophy of life, but is rather a separate thing. 
The Clarion is not strongly marked by light or effervescent 
treatment. 

The ban of silence is Mr. Adams’ bugbear; the cupidity of 
the newspapers his warmest topic. Now and again we find 
him speaking trenchantly about “Gullible America,” and when 
we have thought over his talk, we find that he is once more 
stating what he has said before, but stating it in more per- 
sonal terms. It strikes me that Samuel Hopkins Adams is a 
dynamo of earnestness from which it is most difficult even for 
himself to escape, except in a boat or on the tennis court. I 
saw him standing by the side of Franklin P. Adams, more 
generally known as F. P. A., and neither of them smiled, even 
though “The Conning Tower,” F. P. A.’s splendid column in 
“The Tribune,” is full of smiles. Either Sam Adams had 
brought to the conversation the intenseness of his own per- 
sonality, or F. P. A., true to the superstitions of his calling as 
a humorist, was concealing the fact-of his humor. 

Whatever it was, Mr. Adams was on the job with his 
ideals uppermost in mind, and ready to see them through. This 
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intentness on the part of the author of The Clarion has made 
him a quick fathomer of character; he is concerned about the 
psychology of the public. Having shown the forces at work 
in The Clarion which create the ideal editor, it would not sur- 
prise me to find him soon in another novel declaring those dis- 
integrating forces in journalism which serve to undermine the 
editor who starts out with an honest policy. Ask Adams to 
give you instances which will illustrate what he has been say- 
ing, and he will tabulate them in long lists of details that have 
come under his personal observation. He knows the whole 
make-up of the blackmailer; he has studied from myriad angles 
the newspaper suppression, distortion and manipulating of 
news. Some have said that they would hate to know as much 
about the evils of journalism as Adams does; they would never 
again have faith in human nature. But the ten years of in- 
vestigation have left the author of The Clarion an optimist. 
He has never yet doubted the reporter’s desire to be honest, 
though, as a fiction artist he has left to Jesse Lynch Williams 
the task of depicting the psychology of the reporter; he has 
never failed to acknowledge the papers whose policies have 
come nearest his ideals in service to the public; and even now, 
after writing a novel whose sole purpose it is to turn the lime- 
light on the rotten methods in practice among journals, he still 
holds to the conviction that the general tendency is upward 
and forward, not downward and backward. 

After my talk with Adams, I find myself putting him in 
a place alone, the other men like Phillips and Williams, and 
Medill Patterson being of another school. He knows the news- 
papers here and abroad, and like a Bradstreet’s directory he 
can tell you the standing of every paper’s columns. Some of 
his knowledge and not a little of his influence have been gained 
through direct dealing with advertising men’s clubs, and though 
at times he has had these channels closed to him, he has usually 
arrived at the point he started out to reach. Even now, as 
author of The Clarion, he finds himself boycotted. There is a 
town in the State of New York, where the papers have re- 
fused the advertisement of the book for fear of the Chief Citi- 
zen of the town who was an object of Mr. Adams’ just attack 
some years ago. It is an interesting problem that, and it will 
be still more interesting to see what does happen when copies 
of the book are put on sale in the town. At the present writ- 
ing, the leading book store fears to have it on the shelf, doubt- 
ful as to what the Leading Citizen will do. 

I discovered a certain fellowship in the personality of 
Samuel Hopkins Adams; it is the fellowship partly of the 
journalist, but largely of the man. The friends who talk with 
him are linked with him because of the battles they have fought 
together, and they are quick to recognize in him the dynamic 
force of the special enthusiast. After reading The Clarion I 
claim that it is not a novel: it is a journalist’s autobiographical 
conviction. And after his years of so-called “muck-raking,” I 
see little difference in the moral effect of Browning’s L’Envoie 
and certain passages of Mr. Adams’ novel, however much we 
may claim for the former artistic perfectness. For what is 
The Clarion to the author: “It is, in essence, a declaration 
of the faith that is in me, the faith that a newspaper can 
prosper against the pressure of adverse circumstance and in- 
fluence by sticking to its primal concern of telling the news 
straightly.” Undoubtedly that is a clarion note which should 
sound in every newspaper office and every school of journalism. 





2. Sam" Adams 


As His Associates Know Him 


By 


p esse Lynch Williams 


OST of us, I suppose, when we think of our friends 
M have a mental picture of them in what has become, 

at least, their characteristic physical and intellectual 
posture. I always think of Sam Adams, as he is called by his 
intimates, as leaning forward in an alert attitude, meticulously 
attired but looking rather belligerent, and saying in crisp chal- 
lenging tones: “I doubt that—prove it!” 

I always feel that I must be clear sure of my facts when I 
venture an opinion in his presence. He owns so many facts; in 
so many fields, from butterflies to newspapers and including 
“National Health,” tennis racquets and eugenics. He is as 
acquisitive in his way as the late J. P. Morgan was in another 
way. 

And yet he always wants more! That is why he takes the 
attitude of “show me—prove it.” He is not really desirous of 
knocking you down; he merely wants to know what you’ve 
got. So many people argue to bring out their superiority; he 
argues to bring out the facts. If you can prove him wrong he 
is really rather pleased. He hasn’t lost, he has won something 
new. Whereas if you lose the argument, he is just where he 
was before! At any rate, I have never known a man, a hard- 
hitting man, so quick to acknowledge it when you have downed 
him—if you can do so, that is. It is not mere generosity or 
sportsmanship. It is something more important. It is the 
scientific spirit. 

Perhaps he has the defects of this quality. I say it ten- 
tatively, for fear I may meet him to-morrow and he may chal- 
lenge me to prove either or both sides of this assertion. I don’t 
know that I could do so. But I have sometimes gained the 
impression that he has more scientific accuracy than he has 
artistic understanding, that in his passionate zeal for showing 
up the shams of human society he is inclined to lose sympathy 
with the individuals who are involved and who are not so 
often causes as results, not viliains but victims, ignorant if not 
innocent, of the human institutions for which we are all re- 
sponsible. 

I have felt this defect, if it is a defect, in his manner of 
writing as well as in his matter; that he did not value the— 
trick, if you like, of understatement. I told him so once, 
apropos of some article of his. 

“But those are the facts!” he shot back, his eyes leveled 
at me “like two pistols,” as he says of one of his own charac- 
ters in his new novel—which, I make haste to insert, has less 
of this defect than anything of his I have ever read; “those 
are the facts, and I can prove every one of them!” 

“But the reader can’t,” I said, “and won’t. They would 
believe more, if you told them less.” 

I don’t suppose I convinced him. 

And, for that matter, when a scientist through the medium 
of journalism has put quacks and patent medicine plants out 
of business, has helped to form and reform pure food laws and 
has even won the public and official approbation of the highest 
authorities in the medical profession, it should, indeed, be hard 


to convince him that he could have done more by doing differ- 
ently. 

My other mental picture of this friend shows him in beau- 
tifully fitting flannels volleying vigorously up at the net and 
cursing his partner at the same time and with equal vigor for 
being out of position. He is an even harder man to down in 
tennis than in an argument. He is one of the strongest play- 
ers I know for his age. He is forty-three, and he can beat 
about all of the authors of his acquaintance, even the young 
ones. When an undergraduate he represented his college, 
Hamilton, on the tennis team, and he has kept up his interest 
in the game ever since. He represented his paper, the New 
York “Sun,” some years later in reporting the international 
matches. He knows all the players, all the records, all the 
strokes, and is as lithe and quick on the court as he is on the 
dancing floor. He has always made a point of keeping himself 
physically fit. If some one could convince him (with facts) 
that there were better ways than tennis and dancing he would 
doubtless adopt them. 

He lives and works in the country a good part of the year, 
mostly at Auburn, N. Y. When he comes to New York he 
lives and fights with his old friend of the “Sun” days, Will 
Irwin. His favorite club seems to be the The Players. 

He was already becoming one of the rising stars of the 
“Sun” when I first became acquainted with him, and even then 
he reeked with accurate information. One day a story came 
in over the wire about some important scientific discovery out 
on the plains, the fossil remains of the left hind foot print of 
some prehistoric animal. The dispatch merely stated the bare 
fact of the discovery, nothing about its great significance. 

“Who knows anything about this sort of thing?” asked the 
managing editor going down the line of desks. 

Mr. Adams confessed to having read a little on the subject. 

“Write all you know,” was the order. When they stopped 
him he was beginning his third column. And there wasn’t a 
mistake in it. 

That sounds as if he had a dry storage mind. But he 
was not a specialist; he was a “good all around reporter,” 
especially good at humorous and descriptive stories. He was 
on the “Sun” from the year he was graduated from college, 
1891, until 1900: After- being graduated from the “Sun” he 
took post-graduate courses as manager of the McClure news- 
paper syndicate, as advertising manager of McClure, Phillips & 
Co., and later on the staff of “McClure’s Magazine.” Then 
in 1905 he branched out for himself as an independent writer 
and publicist. He has since become one of the Committee of 
One Hundred on National Health, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Consumers’ League, a member of 
the National Confederation of Charities, the National Society 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis and so on. 

His most important work has been muck-raking, and muck- 
raking, it seems to me, has been about the most important work 
that has been done in this country for half a century at least. 
Mr. Adams is now a trustee of his alma mater, but I think 
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he will admit that the muck-raking magazines have done more 
for civilization in America than all our colleges and universities 
combined in the same period of time. 

At any rate, it would be worth arguing about. 

In addition to his magazine work, his books are The Great 
American Fraud, The Mystery (with Stewart Edward White), 
The Flying Death, Average Jones, The Secret of Lonesome 


Cove, The Health Master and now his latest and, from the 
literary point of view, by far his best work, The Clarion. There 
have been books about newspaper life, about the news that is 
printed and the men who get it; but this deals with the facts 
that aren’t printed and the forces that prevent it. If the free- 
dom of the press is a necessary prerequisite of democracy then 
this is one of the most important books of recent times. 


Adams the Newspaper Man 


An Appreciation 


By H. K. Bishop 


RUTH is stranger than fiction” (even in fiction) a 

I hackneyed observation, but every once in a while some- 

thing happens to prove its veracity. Here is a new 
instance of it. 

Last spring Samuel Hopkins Adams—he of the “Collier’s 
Weekly” Pure Food articles—submitted the manuscript of a 
novel to Houghton Mifflin Company. At that time the story 
bore the title, Whose Bread I Eat; it has since been published 
under the title of The Clarion. The manuscript was at once 
recognized as a “big” story, and accepted with enthusiasm. 
It told in straightforward, vivid fashion, the story of a suc- 
cessful patent medicine manufacturer; his son, brought up 
away from his home town and in total ignorance of the methods 
which had swollen his father’s fortune, and the paper—“The 
Clarion”—which the son buys on his return home. The young 
man tries to run his paper honestly; to keep the news and 
editorial columns independent of the advertising policy, and 
to maintain an honorable, reliable advertising section. He 
finds it easier to decide to do this than to actually do it, how- 
ever. Everywhere he is confronted by discouraging obstacles; 
his father has no sympathy with his “Quixotic” ideas; the girl 
he loves tries to win his promise to suppress a news item which 
affects one of her friends; the most influential-man in the city, 
because the news item and accompanying editorial hit his 
daughter, brings pressure to bear on the “Clarion’s” adver- 
tisers, and the paper is left practically without the revenue 
from its advertising. Finally when an epidemic breaks out, 
and the “Clarion” is the only paper with sufficient courage to 
tell the truth, an infuriated mob, with a distorted idea of the 
situation, dynamites the building, and seriously wounds the 
dauntless editor. 

The young owner of the paper sticks it out to the bitter 
finish, triumphs over all the lonely hopelessness of a single- 
handed fight, and, of course, wins the girl. 

“Interesting and gallant but, of course, impossible.” The 
Doubting Thomases—who are always legion when a book shin- 
ing with truth appears—thus characterized it. But it is not 
impossible. The situations are absolutely founded on fact, and 
since October 10th when the book appeared, the publishers 
themselves have actually been confronted by stubborn opposi- 
tion, much the same as that experienced by the owner of the 
“Clarion,” in their attempts to advertise the book and place 
it for sale. 


To be specific: There is not far from here a small, at- 
tractive city, whose leading citizen is the son of one of the 
most famous patent medicine manufacturers that ever thrived 
on American gullibility. The founder of the medicine and 
the huge plant which manufactures it, is now dead, but his son 
carries on the business. In planning their advertising cam- 
paign, Houghton Mifflin Company included the most important 
paper in this city (let us say), “The Globe,” among the me- 


diums to be used. Copy was sent to the newspaper. A few 
days later the following terse note was received from them: 
September 30, 1914. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen : 

We are returning herewith your order of the 28th inst. 
for the “Clarion” with copy, as we do not care to handle same. 
Thanking you for the proposition, we are 


Yours truly, 


The publishers examined the copy which had been sent; 
the suggestion was made by a member of the staff that perhaps 
the newspaper would accept a more conservative advertisement. 
Accordingly, new copy was prepared—a most conservative an- 
nouncement of the book’s publication—and this was dispatched 
to the so-called “Globe.” The answer was as follows: 

October 9, 1914. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen : 

We are returning, herewith, your copy of the 7th inst., for 
“The Clarion.” We greatly prefer not to handle any advertis- 
ing for this particular book. Thanking you for the offer, we are 


Very truly yours, 


Almost simultaneously with this came a letter from the 
Houghton Mifflin Company representative who was canvassing 
the town. He reported that the book stores, after backing and 
filling, making vague promises and retreating in alarm, finally 
refused flatly to handle the book. One store did take a few 
copies—and promptly pushed the book into a shadowy corner 
and refused to make any attempt to sell it. 

One chance was left to bring the book to the attention of 
the people in the city. Copy was sent to the newspaper which 
was known to be opposed to the so-called “Globe.” This at- 
tempt also failed. Word was received from them that they 
could not accept any advertising of “The Clarion,” and the 
deadlock was complete. 

Here was a book, by its very worth sure to be one of the 
season’s most important publications; with extraordinarily 
large advance orders to its credit, shut out of a town where it 
would be of peculiar interest, by a blank wall of silence; a 
conspiracy between newspapers and booksellers—and the man 
behind the situation. 


For obviously, there was a man behind. The representa- 
tive of Houghton Mifflin Company started an investigation to 
find out who the man was. He discovered he was none other 
than the head of the patent medicine plant; that the so-called 
“Globe” was owned by this same man; that the book stores 
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dared not take stock of the book because his influence was 
strong enough to make things extremely unpleasant for them 
should they do so, and that he had even been powerful enough 
to effectually silence the other newspaper. 

To date, the town is still bottled up. Not one word of 
publicity has appeared there; the last report from the sales 
department of the publishers stated that just two copies of 
the book had been sold there. And this situation in a country 
where the “freedom of the press” is one of the brightest feath- 
ers in our national headdress. 

This is written in no spirit of pessimism; it is simply to 
prove conclusively that the methods Mr. Adams describes in 
his book are the self-same methods employed in some of the 
small cities of the country, and that the book is neither im- 
probable nor impossible; it is the truth. We have substituted 
fictitious names for city and newspaper; the letters, however, 
are exact copies of the originals. 
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It is also interesting in this connection to recall the fact 
that a few years ago when Mr. Adams’ articles appeared in 
“Collier’s Weekly,” one of the series dealt with the nostrums 
manufactured by the plant in this same city. The manufac- 
turer was successful in keeping the news from the majority of 
his fellow-citizens by buying up every copy that came into the 
city for sale. This and the recent occurrence would make it 
appear that he carries things with a high hand; if he could 
monopolize a city’s supply of a popular magazine; boycott a 
leading novel from that same city, he would surely not hesi- 
tate nor fail to suppress a news item whose flavor he found 
disagreeable, or to shackle the editorial writers on his paper. 

And this is not a free press. True, it is not the press of 
Russia, under rigid government censorship, but it is perhaps 
something worse; a press, that in certain places is under the 
censorship of unscrupulous commercial powers, fettered by the 
almighty dollar. 


Arno 


By Robert Garland 


ARIETTA, Marietta, 
M I can hear your dear voice ringing 


Though I’m far away from Florence where you 


sing beneath the moon, 


While the Arno, smoothly flowing, 
Over lights reflected, glowing, 
Joins gently in your music with a wistful minor croon. 


Marietta, Marietta, 


I can plainly hear you singing, 

Soft your accent is, and Tuscan, and your every note is true; 
Though the night is mystic, breathless, 
Steeped in charm that’s subtle, deathless, 

All the magic of the music seems to emanate from you. 


Marietta, Marietta, 


How you send my heart a-winging, 

When you sing O Sole Mio in the still Italian night, 
Vast, unfathomed is my longing, 
Thoughts long dead, revived, come thronging 

Till my eyes are overflowing with a strangely sad delight. 


Marietta, Marietta, 


I can hear your dear voice ringing 
Though I’m far away from Florence, and the night is thick with 


rain; 


Here where skies are cold and dreary, 
Where the world is gray and weary, 
Comes your music, softly calling me to Tuscany again. 
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Dozie and the Fly 


By Elise de Merlier 
With Drawing by Franz de Merlier 


OZIE was a little French girl. 
D She did not live once upon a time, 

as they always do in fairy tales, 
but is actually living now, just like you 
and I. She is a darling. You can’t help 
loving her, for she resembles in her 
looks so much a French doll, that you 
might take her for one, if she stood per- 


fectly still and was placed underneath. 


the Christmas tree. But that would not 
count for very much, would it? We 
know by now probably, that looks don’t 
mean very much, even sometimes noth- 
ing, when it comes to play, good fun and 
pleasant companionship. So I am going 
to tell you that her little heart was as 
good as her looks. But, there was mis- 
chief sparkling out of her black, shiny 
eyes, which had a lot to do with a most 
unpleasant experience she had one day. 

Dozie loved her doggie “Mocquie.” She 
also liked “Tiger,” the house cat. But 
she certainly didn’t like one kind of 
animal, namely, “the Fly.” You must 
forgive her for calling the “fly” an ani- 
mal, rather a animal. She did not know 
any better, because she was only five and 
could not pronounce the word “insect.” 
In fact, she hated flies. They insisted 
tickling the tip of her little nose and 
playing hide and go seek in her curls. 
She also knew that they were also un- 
clean. You never could tell where they 
had been feasting, taking up dust, or 
carrying poisonous diseases. This part 
of her wisdom came from her mother, 
and what mother said was not easily for- 
gotten. 

Now to the experience. 
beginning of November. Outside all was 
gray, damp, dreary. Even the last blade 
of grass shivered and wanted to hide 
underneath the brownish soil of the lawn. 
The sun was hidden behind a mass of 
dull motionless clouds. Brrr! Dozie 


It was the 


shivered on the porch and scampered into 
the house. Her spirits were in no way 
dull like the weather. She. did not know 
what it was to be dull. She skipped 
around, called to her brother Edouard 
and proposed sliding down the ironing 
board, a favorite pastime with both of 
them, whenever there was nobody around 
to interfere. However, Edouard did not 
want to slide that day. So they stood 
together and considered. That moment 
decided for our little girl. A fat black 


fly perched on Dozie’s little hand, per- 
fectly unconcerned. Dozie had just time 
to catch it by.the wings before it could 
get away. A brilliant idea struck her. 
Oh, Edouard, let’s catch flies, tear their 
wings out and see how fast they can 
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Dozie and the Fly 


run. Of course, that was a dreadful 
thing to do. But Dozie never thought a 
minute that tearing the wings out of 
flies hurt them probably as much as tear- 
ing our arms out. Dozie was not cruel, 
she merely was terribly thoughtless. 
Both Edouard and Dozie were ex- 
tremely interested in their novel pastime 
when all at once one poor tortured fly 
seemed to grow in a strange way. Dozie 
by chance glancing in its direction, stood 
petrified with fright and astonishment. 
The fly by this time was half Dozie’s 
size. Its eyes as big as pearls, stared 
at Dozie in disgust and rage. The little 
girl could not say a word, she was too 
frightened. She was so scared that there 
was no room for astonishment any more, 
when the fly began to talk. Dozie was 
ordered to climb on the fly’s back, which 
she did in a great hurry, for she under- 
stood by now that this was no ordinary 
fly, but somebody to punish her for her 
cruelty. Off the two went. The strange 
horse groaned with agony until Dozie 
cried with pity for it. Hoppety, woppety 
they jolted along, over the fields, into 
the woods until they came to a stand- 
still before a tiny, tiny log cabin. Dozie 
was allowed to jump off the fly’s back 
and with a motion of its foreleg, the fly 
opened the door. The room they entered 
was black with flies. Their humming 
was deafening. However, Dozie was 
afraid to show her disgust. What would 
she have given to be home with her 
mother and Edouard. She was both tired 
and hungry, but there was no peace for 
her as yet. A table in the middle of 
the room was covered with flies. They 
were waiting for their meal. She was 
told to make them tea, butter their bread 
and sieve sugar in little heaps before 
their places. When they were through 


and had cleaned their legs off, they rose 








up in a black cloud to the ceiling. Oh, 
what a disgusting sight for the little 
girl! Some of them had even the af- 
frontry to nestle in her curls. Yet she 
dared not shake them off. The angry 
eyes of the big black fly kept her rigid. 
When she had cleaned the table she was 
allowed to sit down on the only chair 
in the room. But she felt something 
sticking to her and quickly jumping up 
she saw a large sheet of fly paper stick- 
ing to herself. At the sight of this, all 
the flies in the room started to dance 
around her, jeering, pulling her hair and 
tickling her face until she hit out right 
and left to get rid of her tormentors. 
But instead of chasing them off they 
stuck to her until she seemed covered 
from head to foot with flies. What ter- 
ror! She screamed and kicked, no avail. 
Her big, stern guardian, pushed her into 
a large tub of cold water and their she 
was left to struggle for her life. After 
the most energetic kicking and puffing, 
Dozie managed to climb out of the tub, 
leaving the flies and the paper behind 
her. However, the end of her troubles 
hadn’t come yet. An immense tumbler 
was shoved over her head. She surely 
thought she had to die this time. She 
huddled down in a heap, her arms raised 
in self-defense, large tears rolling down 
her cheeks. A picture of utter misery 
and helplessness. It was even too much 
for her tormentor, who took pity upon 
her and lifted the glass off. This, how- 
ever was not the end. The fly pulled 
her by the hair to the oven, and, shoving 
Dozie on a big platter, lifted the dish 
and the little girl on the stove to dry. It 
grew warmer and warmer every second. 
Dozie wriggled and finally not being able 
to stand it any more jumped off in de- 
spair, knocking her tantilizer to the floor. 
There was a rush like a whirlwind. All 
the flies in the room, and there seemed 
millions of them, flew at the child to pun- 
ish her. That was the end, for Dozie 
remembered nothing after that. 

When she woke up, she found herself 
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DAINTY snowdrops, tell me, pray— 
In the earth so deep, 

Are your little sister flowers 
Waking from their sleep ? 


Will the crocus ladies soon 
Silken robes unfold ? 

Are the dancing daffodils 
Donning gowns of gold ? 


Winter days have been so long, 
Very dark and drear, 


Now the sun shines out again, 
Surely spring is near. 


OVE RNELL 


Lucy Diamond 
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on a morris chair in the dining room. 
Mother was bending lovingly over her. 
“What is the matter, totsie?” “Oh, 
mother, I’ve been dreaming such awful 
things about the flies.” She looked around 
half afraid. There was one poor little 


fly lying, wings torn off. Never had 
she felt so ashamed, so sorry, so utterly 
humiliated. “Oh, mother, I’ll never, for 
sure, never do it again.” “What, dearie?” 
“Tearing wings out of flies. I didn’t 
know how terribly bad: I’ve been.” 


































































































































































































Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 


novel, The Clean Heart, was called “one of the lucky 


” 
. 


P reves WRIFORD, the hero of A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 


ones.” Everything to which he put his hand turned out 
fortunately. As a youth he wrote for the papers. Soon he 
was given a staff position on a popular weekly. Before he 
was thirty he was famous. He argued with himself that he 
ought to be happy, and he tried to convince himself that he 
was happy. But his efforts were in vain. He felt aggrieved; 
it seemed to him that a man who had made the sacrifices he 
had made in educating the orphaned children of a relative had 
a claim on Providence for happiness above the ordinary lot. 

He grew morbid. He redoubled his attention to his work. 
Always he thought of satisfying himself at all costs. 

He sought relief in love, but he did not find it. He told 
the girl everything was of no use—he could not be satisfied. 
With a woman’s keenness she saw—and she told him—that 
his trouble was self. But he would not believe. 

Finally he became obsessed with the feeling that he was 
pursued every moment by himself. Insanely he sought to come 
to grips with the phantom that would not give him rest. At 
length he decided that there could be no relief till he tried life 
in new surroundings. Anything to get rid of his pursuing 
double! Thinking nothing of his responsibilities to those who 
were dependent on him, he disappeared from his accustomed 
haunts, and led the life of a vagabond. He hoped that new 
experiences would make him forget the past. Bravely he tried 
his prescription. He kept company with one of the most de- 
lightful characters in recent fiction, a nondescript tramp, a 
philosopher, who correctly diagnosed the hero’s ailment when 
he said he was fighting himself; he was opposing a spook; he 
was in a fair way to go crazy; he was like all other men who 
have a hard luck story to tell; the tramp could tell just such a 
story about his own life, if he desired. “We’ve both led beau- 
tiful, virtuous lives”’—thus he gave form to his diagnosis; 
“and we ought to be angels with beautiful wings—’stead of 
which here we are, glumped: folks have got up and given us 
fat bits and glumped us.” 

But the man-who-pitied-himself did not feel that he could 
agree with the tramp. There was no imagination about it: he 
had been harshly treated. He did not see that he should be 
classed with the tramp who urged him, “Up, my loony, and I 
will teach you to forget yourself—which is what is the matter 
with you and with most of us.” 

The man from the city thought he knew a better way. He 
would set out on a life of adventure. But adventures did not 
make him happy. He was surprised at this result, for he had 
come to the conclusion that the secret of being happy was not 
to care. The tramp told him he was mistaken: he could not 
be happy till he stopped thinking about being happy. 

“Think of some one else, care for some one else,” the tramp 
pleaded. “Care for me!” 

Within a few hours the tramp proved that he knew the 
secret of happiness by yielding his life, deliberately, for his 
companion. He died with a joke and a smile; but still the 
selfish man did not see the truth. 

The hero had a glimmering of the truth when—in the 
county infirmary, where he was an inmate—a doddering old 
sea captain depended on him. He took pity on the man and 
showed him many a kindness. When the captain—dying— 


said: “God bless you, Matey,” there was a bursting feeling in 
his heart. The truth was knocking for entrance, but he would 
not let it in. 

He had a year’s experience as teacher in a boys’ school. 
What a hard time he had! How he pitied himself! How the 
boys disliked him! ‘Then he told his troubles to Essie, the 
daughter of the house where he lodged. She was a ray of 
sunshine, always helping cthers, never conscious of herself. 
Listening to his story she said: “I wish I had your chance.” 
“What chance?” he asked. “Why, your chance to make them 
happy,” she answered. 

He saw a light. He set himself to make the boys happy. 
He filled their lives with joy. And he was happy; “for the 
first time in many months he was out of himself removed.” 

He made up his mind he must have Essie for his own. She 
had showed him the way to happiness. He must keep her with 
him. He required her. So he told her his need of her. But 
his love was not worthy love; he planned to wrong her in order 
that his happiness might be the greater. And almost in the 
moment of his revealing to her his degrading purpose, she 
saw that he was in deadly physical peril, and she offered her 
life for his. 

Then, at last he knew the way to happiness. But at what 
a cost the revelation had come to him! “Look, look, thou vil- 
est,” he said to himself, “now that thine eyes are clear, now 
that thy soul is stirred at last from all the slime of self, where 
thou hast kept it—look now, and count the cost of this thy 
revelation. All thy life is strewed with sacrifices made 
for thee thou hast demanded more . . their 
broken bodies—he by the sea, she by the cliff—for this thy 
revelation. O blind, O blind, that all thy life hast 
thought too much about thyself, and only of thyself—thought 
only of how to win thine own happiness, realized never till now 
that happiness is in making others happy, and nowhere else.” 

By the bedside of the unconscious girl when he saw the 
truth he prayed: “God! Tolerance for none but self, pity for 
none but self, all within it judged, measured, watched in terms 
of self! Rid me of that! Rid me of self! Help me to see 
self. Help me to see with others’ eyes, not with my own.” 

His prayer was answered. For a year he proved by his 
life that he had learned to live for others. Then the girl who 
offered her life for him who had proved himself unworthy of 
her recovered, in a manner, though she would never walk again. 
He sought her, and took her to his home, his wife, because he 
wanted to make her happy. 

He had found entrance to the kingdom of the Lord: now 
he was able to pray: 


“Create in me a clean heart, O God: 
And renew a right spirit within me.” 


For he had come into vital touch with Him who came to 
earth “not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” And the 


secret of happiness is in being like Him. As we are told by 
one who knew: 

“Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus, 
who, being in the form of God, thought it not a thing to be 
grasped at to be equal with God, but emptied himself. . . .” 

Not self-centered, but Christ centered: there is the secret 
of peace, and rest and happiness. 





Chat from a Bookstore 


By Virginia Smith Cowper 


T WAS with no small degree of regret that most of us 
I saw the last of the year 1914. 

It held, it seemed, entirely too much sorrow and 
tragedy for us to think kindly about it. 

The terrible war which has involved almost the whole of 
Europe has held this half of the civilized world aghast, and 
has so scarred our memories that the very thought of the old 
year is intolerable. 

It is then with hope that we turn our faces toward the 
dawning of 1915, trusting that the horrors of war will have 
ceased before the new year is very old. 

Of course, books about the situation in Europe have been 
much in demand. At first there were a few straggling vol- 
umes which we collected for a “war table.” 

It was with difficulty we found enough books to put upon 
it, but within the last four months war books have been pour- 
ing in, so instead of looking for material for the table we are 
trying to find space for them. 

When General von Bernhardi’s Germany and the Next 
War appeared it made a wonderful impression on the minds of 
the people, inasmuch as it had been written about four years 
ago and was looked upon as a great prophecy. There was 
another prophet in the field, however, of whom most of the 
readers lost sight of, namely, Dr. G. Sarolea. 

Two years ago he wrote a wonderful book entitled The 
Anglo-German Problem. What Dr. Sarolea predicted has be- 
come fact in many cases, and to quote from the book he says: 
“Nor will it be a humane war, subject to the rules of inter- 
national law, and to the decrees of The Hague Tribunal; it 
will be an inexorable war; or to use the expression of Von 
Bernhardi, ‘It will be war to the knife.’ ”’ 

The King of Belgium having read this book sent a letter 
to its author in which he stated he was impressed with its 
prophetic tendencies. 

The glory of being able to foretell all of this present up- 
heavel of empires should not all go to Bernhardi, but much 
of it justly belongs to the author of The Anglo-German Prob- 
lem. 

Americans have gone in great throngs each year to the 
Riviera and judging from the enthusiasm of the travelers it 
must indeed be worthy of visiting and reading about. 

Frances’ M. Gostling has written a very interesting book 
called Rambles About the Riviera, which ought to prove very 
fascinating both to the globe-trotters and the stay-at-homes. 

The text is admirably written in an easy, chatty style 
which is so charming it is rather a hard matter to put the 
book aside. 

There are forty-one illustrations from photographs made 
by Dr. W. Ayton Gostling, which add must to the book. 

A feature which the author forgot, was a good map. This, 
for the non-traveler, would have been a useful addition, for in 
reading the book I had to refer to an old war map which was 
on my writing table at the time. Of course, that is not a 
fault, but it would have helped readers materially. 

Instead of going to the Riviera this winter we will prob- 
ably travel to California. There have been at least half a 
dozen books written about the “Golden State” this year, great, 
finely illustrated affairs, but all descriptive. One modest vol- 
ume which is going to be indispensable to the traveler is Cal- 
ifornia and the Far West, by K. E. M. Dumbell. This is a 
small book to slip in the pocket and is a mine of information. 
It is apparently the only guide book of its kind. Beside giving 
good descriptions of the territory, it has a very good hotel list 


and an exceptionally fine bibliography, the beauty of which is 
that all of the books mentioned therein are in print. Usually 
the author makes the mistake of going to a library and making 
his lists regardless of the dates of publication, then, of course, 
when the reader goes to purchase some of the books he finds 
half of them to be out of print. I have gone through catalogs 
and book lists and have found every book named to he obtain- 
able. 

The opera season is now in full swing, and, of course, as 
of yore, all the greatest productions are Wagnerian. 

There is such an abundance of romance surrounding the 
plots of these operas that Mr. J. Walker McSpadden’s Stories 
from Wagner will be much used, both by the student and the 
seasoned opera-goer. 

The text is written in language suitable for young people, 
without being too childish, and the illustrations are particularly 
rich, being in full color, not garish, but of dark, warm tones. 
While it will be instructive for the young, it will make the 
older folks think of other days which held Lillian Nordica’s 
Brunhilde, Jean De Reszke’s Siegfried, Emil Fisher’s Hans 
Sacks, Milka Ternina’s Kundry and Lilli Lehmann’s Isolda. 
Those were wonderful operatic days, the like of which will 
never return. 

When I was a child I read in one of Paul du Chaillu’s 
books about a terrible plant in Africa which made man its 
prey. Many folks scoffed at the idea, but now here comes a 
book which confirms that statement. Royal Dixon’s The Hu- 
man Side of Plants is one of the most entertaining volumes of 
the year. Who ever knew that the placid Water Lily was a 
robber and murderer? Were we ever told before that the 
graceful Daffodil carries a life insurance? It is also inter- 
esting to know that if we plant a tulip in a dark place he will 
pack up and walk out to find the sun, leaving only a broom- 
husk behind. 

This book is certainly one of the most novel of the recent 
publications, and for folks who love to go out-of-doors this book 
will prove of unending interest. The illustrations are the fin- 
est I have seen in any botany, especially those produced in 
half-tones. 

It is really too bad that such a lot of good material as is 
gathered together in the new edition of Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations should have gone to waste. 

When the announcement was made that there was to be 
a new one, the tenth edition, I had hoped that the editors would 
change its form and give us a more practical book. 

As a work of art in compilation, it is splendid; as a work 
for quick reference it is of but little use. 

When a quotation is wanted, we don’t care who wrote it 
so long as the sentiment is there. With the present. arrange- 
ment it takes too long to find what is wanted. The idea of 
having it in chronological order according to author is absurd, 
for the authors didn’t have the grace to be born according to 
the alphabet. 

Of course, there are fine indexes, but for the busy writer 
it finds second place on his shelf. 

There is no comparison between that and the Stoke’s En- 
cyclopedia of Familiar Quotations, for the last named has its 
arrangement under subject, which does not keep the student or 
author away from his writing so long that he has forgotten 
what he was trying to write about. Elford Eveleigh Treffey 
made a big working success of his book, while Nathan Haskell 
Dole has presented to the public a brilliant, unusable book 
which is to be sought only when all others have failed. 
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The Writer's Workshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interest of the Young Writer 






Conducted by James Melvin Lee 


HEN the New England settler wanted to make the 
W runners for his bob-sleighs he used to go to the rock- 
ribbed hills and hunt around until he found a tree 
that had been forced by nature to grow out and up around a 
bowlder. Such a tree, just as it left the soil, had a natural 
curve to the grain so that it required but little toil in the 
workshop to make a runner from it for a sled. The material 
used in the stories discussed in this department last month has 
been, like that of the sled-runner of the New England farmer, 
found in such shape that only a minimum amount of work was 
necessary at the bench. But the teller of tales or the seller 
of sleighs, if he is going to make a living from his shop, must 
be able to manufacture the finished product from straight 
timber by skilled workmanship. 

Such timber has been found in plenty, both for short 
stories and for novels, at Washington Square, New York City. 
We shall pass by this lumber yard, however, and notice some 
planks and scantlings a little farther away. Waverly Place 
begins at Broadway and runs west. It is the first street below 
Eighth and had it a number it would be Seventh Street. When 
it reaches University Place, it becomes the northern boundary 
of Washington Square and is known in the city directory as 
Washington Square North. After it leaves the Square to the 
west it becomes Waverly Place once again. Shortly after it 
crosses Sixth Avenue, a block away, it has a most peculiar 
formation—I know of nothing quite like it in the City of New 
York. To be more explicit, it divides itself into two branches: 
one to the left continues to Christopher Street and stops in 
front of one of the Wanamaker stables; the other, the longer 
branch, passes Christoper and runs along, past several other 
streets, until it ends at Bank Street. Between the two branches 
is a triangular piece of ground. I once lived on the lower, or 
shorter branch, but moved farther uptown when tall loft 
buildings began to rise on the upper branch. Here is short 
story material—even the young writer should not fail to rec- 
ognize it. Irvin Cobb once gathered it in his arms, so to speak, 
and took it to his workshop.. Let us see what he made. His 
story was published in the “Saturday Evening Post” of Phila- 
delphia. 

From a shelf over his workbench Cobb took down a news- 
paper clipping about the French journalist who played a trick 
on the good men of Paris. Twelve, supposed to be tried and 
true, were each sent a note one evening. It read: “Flee at 
once. All has been discovered.” If one is to believe the yarn, 
eleven had fled the next morning and the twelfth was packing 
his satchel preparatory to flight. With only a slight change 
this anecdote served as an introduction for Cobb’s story. Its 
appropriateness will suggest itself as the outline of the tale 
advances. It gives that hint about the character of the story 
which is a sort of trade-mark of many of the expert literary 
workers. In this particular case, the trick is turned by allow- 
ing the reader to catch a glimpse of the blue print. 

In Cobb’s story, to give the rough frame-work, the mes- 
sage was to be delivered not by note, but in person. Its vic- 
tim—if that term might be employed in this connection—was 
to be selected by chance. Its wording was as follows: “I have 
come to help you. I know all.” In selecting the “victim” the 


following method was adopted: The American néwspaper man 
was to hail the first public conveyance that came down the 
street—Sixth Avenue was selected so that the method would 
give results desired—that had the figure 7 in its license number. 
The driver was to go down until he came to the seventh street, 


then he was to turn to the right and stop before the first build- 
ing that had the figure 7 in its number. The driver hailed was 
skeptical at first, but, upon being offered his pay in advance, 
agreed to take his passenger to the destination desired. It 
turned out to be one of those tall loft buildings, which I have 
already mentioned, on the upper branch of Waverly Place. 
The building was at that time not fully completed. Its night 
watchman, when he received the message (“I have come 
to help you, I know all”) threatened to have the “idiot” who 
delivered the same arrested unless the latter moved on. 


Part two of the story takes the “idiot” who neglected to 
read the street sign in front of the building, to Times Square 
for dinner and then, late in the evening to his home on Gra- 
mercy Park. Just as the hero of the story, formerly the idiot 
of the night watchman, was about to go up the steps of his 
house, he noticed the dead body of a man beside the curb across 
the street. A card found in one of the pockets of the suicide 
gave the name and address of the unfortunate young man. To 
break the news as gently as possible to the relatives, the mes- 
sage carrier starts out again, but this time on a real errand. 
When he delivered his sad tidings he learned the fellowing 
facts: The young man who had taken his life had, under the 
most extenuating circumstances, taken some money from a 
trust company but, because of his behavior in the past, had 
been given until ten o’clock that evening to make good the theft 
when, if he did so, he was to escape exposure. He had made 
every effort possible to raise the money and had waited in the 
parlor from nine to ten in the hope that help would come. 
When the clock struck ten, he left, evidently bent on suicide 
when he closed the door of the house. 


Readers of this department have already probably guessed 
that this house, now filled with mourning, was located on the 
lower branch of Waverly Place and had the same number as 
that of the loft building on the upper branch. The hero of the 
story learned the same thing and, upon looking at his watch, 
he found out that if he had been taken to the house instead of 
the loft building in his first escapade of the evening, he would 
have been in time to have saved a life. The reader of the 
story is left to guess the effect in that case of the words: “I 
have come to help you. I know all.” 

In retelling this story I have had to spoil the climactic 
effects in several of the incidents employed by Mr. Cobb. My 
aim has been simply to show how he used the material in mak- 
ing his story. He took several liberties with actual facts— 
perfectly allowable, however, for the purpose of the short 
story. No two buildings on Waverly Place have the same 
numbers. The triangular plot of ground between the two 
branches is occupied by a single building, that of a dispensary. 
While one may enter the building from either the upper or the 
lower branch of Waverly Place, neither entrance has a number. 
The building has its official number on the base of the tri- 
angular structure which in this way is made to face quite an- 
other street. When it comes to numbering this section of 
Waverly Place, the dispensary building is regarded simply as 
so much pavement in the city street. While knowing all these 
facts, I doubt whether any one enjoyed the story more than I. 

Cobb used this material in making a tragedy. In another 
workshop a different blue print would have yielded a humorous 
story. An amusing experience which I once had at this section 
of Waverly Place will illustrate the point. I had finished lec- 
turing to one of my classes in journalism in the University 
Building at the northeast corner of Washington Square and 
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was walking along Waverly Place toward my home. Just 
after I left Sixth Avenue, I noticed a man walking around the 
lamp post which stands at the division of Waverly Place. He 
would take a step or two and then look up at the street sign 
on the post. Then he would walk a little farther in the circle 
and look at the sign on another side of the post. How many 
times he went around that piece of iron before I reached him, 
I would not care to say lest my veracity be questioned. 

His greeting was: “Shay, Mister, c—can you t—tell me 
whe—whether I’m b—bughouse or drunk? I can’t s—see a— 
thing on that 1—lamp post but Wav—Waverly Place.” 

I did not need to call a doctor from the dispensary to 
diagnose the case. By their breath, ye shall know them. I 
assured him that he was simply drunk and offered to take 
him to the place he was seeking. Evidently the little walk 
we took did him some good. At least his speech was more 
coherent when I left him. “You are some gentleman,” he 
said, “and I won’t forget right away that there are four Wav- 
erly Places on that lamp post. But I surely thought I had 
’em while I was walking around it.” 

No objection will be raised to point made by critical read- 
ers that a drunken man is more a pathetic than a humorous 
sight. Quite true, but on the other hand, a drunken man often 
does things that are really funny. Incidentally, I may say that 
I have seen perfectly sober people walk once around that lamp 
post and then come away perplexed. Friends have repeatedly 
missed one another on Waverly Place owing to the fact that 
one was walking west on the lower branch and the other east 
on the upper branch while the dispensary building prevented 
them from seeing each other. 

The material could have been used in a love story had it 
found its way to some other writer’s workshop. Two lovers 
who had quarreled might be approaching each other on Chris- 
topher Street. To avoid a meeting the hero might turn into 
the upper branch and the heroine into the lower. Literally, 
if not figuratively, Waverly Place would bring them together. 

For an adventure blue print, the Waverly Place material 
is just as serviceable. One of my newspaper friends missed 
an appointment with me because he took the upper instead of 
the lower branch. Near Bank Street he had an actual experi- 
ence nearly as interesting as the tale Cobb told. I regret that 
a promise solemnly given prevents me from giving the details. 
To his dying day he, too, will never forget that Waverly Place 
has two branches. 

I hope I have not wearied my readers too much with 
these rambles along Waverly Place. All of them seemed 
necessary to show how material could be used in the shops. 
In one, it is made over into tragedy; in another, into comedy; 
in still another, into romance. Doubtless other transforma- 
tions could be made. 

Before drawing this little talk to a close, I want to call 
attention of the young writer to a bit of fiction-truth in “The 
Editor’s Story,” by Richard Harding Davis. The story, which 
appeared originally in “Harper’s Weekly,” may be found in 
Cinderella and Other Stories (Charles Scribner’s Sons). The 
story was written when Mr. Davis was managing editor of 


“Harper’s Weekly” and is based on one of his experiences. 
The actual facts will be found in another book, The House of 
the Harpers, by J. Henry Harper (Harper & Brothers). A 
comparison of the two will do much for the young writer by 
way of showing him something of the mechanics of the short 
story. “The Editor’s Story” is a little classic in its way, for 
writers. In it one catches a view of how the wheels go ’round 
in an editorial sanctum. It is helpful in another way in that 
it gives the manuscript situation from the editorial point of 
view. 

The short story material furnished by actual facts may be 
epitomized as follows: Davis received by mail a poem which 
had appeared in the “Century Magazine.” He called up his 
friend, Stephen Bonsal, who was then on the editorial staff 
of the New York “Herald.” Together they went over to Brook- 
lyn to call on the would-be author of the poem who promptly 
admitted his plagiarism. Just when admission had been made, 
the plagiarist’s wife, a beautiful woman, not only in the story, 
but also in fact, came into the room. While waiting for an 
introduction to the guests, her husband told her that he had 
important business to transact and requested her to retire. 
After she had left the room the literary kleptomaniac con- 
fessed that he copied the poem from the “Century” and sent 
it to “Harper's Weekly” because he thought its authorship 
would add to his social standing—something his wife especially 
desired. He begged for mercy, not only on behalf of himself, 
but also on behalf of his wife and child who must share his 
ruin if the matter were exposed. Davis refused an immediate 
reply, but promised to think the matter over and to send his 
decision by telephone. He later agreed to let the matter drop. 


Here are Bonsal’s words, as related by Mr. Harper: “I 
had a few paragraphs in mind when we started over and after 
I saw the swell surroundings and sized up the malefactor, they 
grew to a column, and then to a real story; but when the wife 
put in an appearance, then I knew the jig was up and that 


there would be nothing done.” 

The principal things for the young writer to observe in the 
printed tale are as follows: How Mr. Davis had the would-be 
author send in other poems, all of which are stolen, and how 
he makes the literary kleptomaniac deny the authorship when 
first charged with the theft. Note how the former increase the 
crime and how the latter arouses the interest. Observe also 
the wild goose chase over Manhattan on which Mr. Davis takes 
the reader before he reaches the home of the plagiarist in 
Brooklyn. See how cleverly other purposes for sending the 
poems are suggested in order to emphasize the real one when 
brought out in the story. Take notice how indefinite is the 
answer to the plea for clemency in the story and how the note 
of sustained interest is thereby kept up. Look how well Mr. 
Davis dramatizes facts: for example, the stationery of the 
Shakespeare Debating Club on which a poem was copied, and 
the framed certificate of high membership in a Masonic asso- 
ciation. 

Seldom is it possible to have side by side the lumber and 
the finished product of the writer’s workshop. Therefore the 
beginner should make the most of it when such an opportunity 
is afforded. 
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There s an Awful Lot o 
Happiness Around 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


HEN the line of your horizon has a gloomy sort o’ look, 
V V When the sky you thought was blue 
Has a blackish, angry hue, 


Find a quiet, peaceful woodland—hear the laughter of the brook: 


There’s an awful lot o’ happiness around. 


When your heart is mighty heavy with a sorrow you must bear, 
When the sunbeams’ dancing light 
Fails to pierce your dreary night, 

Try to listen in the darkness for the song that’s in the air: 


There’s an awful lot o’ happiness around. 


You will find it in the morning, at the very break of day, 


In the sun-lit afternoon, 


In the myst’ry of the moon; 


You can hear it in the treetops bidding all the world be gay: 


There’s an awful lot o’ happiness around. 


Everyone has had a heartache, everyone has known grief, 
But I’m sure that after pain 
Joy has always come again, 
Just as sunshine follows rain: 

It is as our Lord intended, lestways that is my belief: 


There’s an awful lot o’ happiness around. 


Sound the depths of simple pleasure, learn the worth of being kind, 
Let your watchword be a smile, 
Do the things that seem worth while, 


Then your life will be a symphony, and you will surely find 


There’s an awful lot o’ happiness around. 





New York Attrac- 


tions 
By Montrose J. Moses 


OLYGAMY is the third play writ- 
P ten in collaboration by Harvey 

O’Higgins and Harriet Ford. It 
shows a decided advance in style and 
structure over The Argyle Case and The 
Dummy. It is strongly marked with a 
serious intent, and the subject of Mor- 
monism is attacked with such vigorous 
force as to turn the story into a case of 
special pleading. The dialog seems to 
be weighted with sincerity, and the nov- 
elty of the Mormon Temple scene should 
help to carry the play for some time 
before the public. But Pologamy, to my 
mind, is almost grotesque in its startling 
aloofness from the real life of America. 
There is no doubt that in Salt Lake City 
there is a community living secretly out- 
side the common law; there is no doubt 
that through its wealth it controls, in 
subtle manner, forces that are both po- 
litical and financial. But the earnest- 
ness, the almost bitter spirit in which 
Polygamy attacks the existence of that 
sect would lead one to think that these 
United States were about to be given 
over to the Mormons. In that respect 
the emphasis sounds somewhat false, 
however sincere the authors. 

I have always contended that there is 
not a phase of life unworthy of portrayal 
on the stage; that the dramatist has for 
his selection the infinite varieties of life 
evident in differing localities. The only 
binding. contract of the theater is that 
when the play is produced, it must touch 
the audience very nearly, and its logical 
premises and conclusions must be possible 
within the experience of everyone pres- 
ent. The story of Polygamy fails in this 
very fact that it is not within the hu- 
man experience of the majority of Ameri- 
cans who are destined to see it played. 
There was much laughter on the opening 
night, partly because of the very witty 
lines that occur again and again from 
act to act. But a large share of the 
mirth was due to the crass immorality 


of the habits and customs of the char- 
acters who are crushed beneath the re- 
lentless hand of a certain social inquisi- 


tion. Witnessing the play, no one can 
quite sympathize with the human strug- 
gles of the hero and heroine, since these 


Crystal Herne 
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struggles might so easily have been 
ended by acting as citizens of the United 
States rather than as victims of an il- 
legal creed. 

The story of Polygamy deals with the 
problem of a married couple, so happy in 
their union, so secure in their home life, 
that they think it unbelievable that the 
demands of celestial marriage can ever 





Miss Phyllis Neilson Terry as Viola 


touch them. When the subject is broached 
to the wife at a gathering of other men’s 
wives, she shows an abhorrence of the 
idea that quite upsets the sanctimonious 
quiessence of the women present. And 
when her brother—who is an apostate, 
and who in his diatribes against Mor- 
monism represents the personal arraign- 
ment of Mr. O’Higgins and Miss Ford 
—turns upon them, even upon one of the 
elders of the church, we can very readily 
see that the authorities are going to 
crucify these two in their particular in- 
quisitorial manner. 

The awful moment comes in the second 
act—a well-set scene, revealing the star 
chamber methods of the Mormons, and 
showing how they twist the dictates of 
God to their own needs and petty con- 
cerns. Zina Whitman is brought before 
the judgment bar to declare herself, 
while Daniel, whom the Mormons have 
destined for a high career, is bid to 
marry again. The wife chosen for him 
is the very girl Zina’s brother—the 
apostate—loves. This is the situation 
when there occurs what is supposed to be 
the poignant moment of the drama. Here 
are two who in general believe in the 
dictates of Mormonism, but disbelieve 
strongly in one of the fundamental ele- 
ments of the creed. There is no reason 
why, just here they should not have 
proven their strength by defying what 
their love rebelled against, rather than 
weakly to submit to a law which is no 
law outside the Mormon Temple. 








Instead of which, what happens? 
Daniel is forced to wed. Then there is 
a scene which would have been over- 
suggestive had it not been handled with 
delicacy by Miss Chrystal Herne—where 
Daniel’s two wives are under the same 
roof, and Zina, at the door of her room, 
which is locked, faints through the fear 
of what it all means. Thus we find a 
kind of Greek tragedy handled in realis- 
tic newspaper fashion, and in the final 
act we are wondering where the husband 
really is, when he arrives with his 
apostate brother-in-law; together they 
have been trying to revoke the marriage 
of yesterday. But the dictates of Mor- 
monism are inscrutable. The elders ar- 
rive to bless the house of many wives, 
and they are defied by Daniel, who at 
last takes the stand he should have taken 
before the tribunal. Then there are 
marshalled befere the audience motives 
of personal jealousy, and a_ hidden 
tragedy in the person of Bathsheba Tan- 
ner, the first of a marital quartette, 
tensely and vividly played by Miss Mary 
Shaw. By the time the curtain is ready 
to fall, we see the church outwitted and 
husband and wife ready to face social 
ostracism and financial ruin for the sake 
of each other. 

After witnessing Polygamy, I feel like 
asking, “What of it, quoth Little Peter- 
kin?” There is an element of disgust 
in the promiscuous use of wives, without 
even the picturesqueness of Oriental li- 
cense. As Peter Pan asked the audience, 
“Do you believe in fairies?” we ask the 
audience, “Do you believe in polygamy?” 
And there will be a thunderous No! It 
seems surpassing strange that there 
should be any great struggle, therefore, 
in the play, when there is no reason for 
the situation except in the tradition of a 
generally discredited custom. While there 
may be curiosity on the part of the au- 
dience, there cannot be any deep concern. 

Since the play has no great sensatiot.- 
alism, and since it is aloof in its general 
appeal, I cannot predict much for its 
future. It is evenly acted, the rich réle 
of the apostate falling to Mr. William 
Mack. The Mormon Prophet was played 
by Mr. Howard Kyle, while Miss Kath- 
erine Emmet was the doleful wife No. 2. 
There is at least one city in the Union 
where Polygamy would have a precar- 
ious existence; Mormons would not par- 
ticularly relish it. And we very much 
fear that, like George Kennan in Russia, 
Harvey O’Higgins will not be given the 
freedom of Salt Lake City the next time 
he goes West. 


Two Plays Done in the 


New Scenic Style 
LSEWHERE | have had occasion to 
review a very excellent book by 
Hiram K. Moderwell called The 

Theater of To-day. are 


Therein we 





given a splendid analysis of the forces at 
work in the theater for the betterment 
of scene and for the improvement of 
lights. The theories of the different 
countries are outlined, while the  in- 
dividual efforts of the leading men in 
the movement are described. Last year 
Miss Anglin, in her commendable pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare, introduced 
American audiences to Livingston Platt’s 
simple color tones and lines for Twelfth 
Night. This year Miss Phyllis Neilson 
Terry—one of the illustrious Terry fam- 
ily—comes to New York with a produc- 
tion of the same play, pictured and cos- 
tumed according to designs by Joseph 
Urban. 

Now and again the riot of conflicting 
shades was intensely disagreeable, as in 
Orsino’s Palace, but Olivia’s Garden was 
incomparably better than the ornate pre- 
tentiousness of Sothern’s mounting, with 
its running water, and vista-like back 
drop. In general, the physical features 
of the scene were healthy and worthy 
careful consideration. For the new school 
has much in it which is likely to awaken 
our imaginations and show us reasons 
for our esthetic pleasure. 

The distracting element about the per- 
formance was the manner in which the 
play was poured into the three-act mold 
ready to receive it. Twelfth Night is a 
favorite of mine, however irritating Or- 
sino, and however unmotivated Viola’s 





Wallis Clark 
Little Theater, Philadelphia 


character is at moments. It struck me 
that I was being introduced for the first 
time to a comic opera in which at given 
periods Viola, in a pretty voice of clear 
strains, sang love songs, and bounded 
back and forth between Olivia and Or- 
thesino. Even Malvolio, the densest of 
majordomos, seemed newly etched for 
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the occasion by Mr. Henry E. Dixey, 
who was too ironical for the blundering 
coxcomb. But Dixey gave us one su- 
preme moment; his final exit in the last 
scene was a masterly conception in its 
crushed pride. Miss Jessie Busley’s 
Maria was actuated by the same wrongly 
placed nervousness (instead of vigorous 
fun) which characterized it when she 
played the same réle at the New The- 
ater. Festo, the clown, was given to 
nervous fits, which, together with the 
weak Sir Andrew, did much to destroy 
those precious scenes of revelry so bois- 
trously humorous when well done. 

Miss Terry is a giant Viola, youthful 
in a certain untutored spontaneousness, 
and showing much technique in the set 
speeches of the play. But we have seen 
more poetical conceptions. Recalling the 
various Violas of my acquaintance, I be- 
lieve that what was lacking in Miss Ter- 
ry’s conception was a note of tender sad- 
ness which should ever run beneath the 
semblance of the boy. 

The second piece done in the Urban 
fashion is the rich spectacle, Edward 
Sheldon’s The Garden of Paradise, based 
on Hans Andersen’s The Little Mermaid. 
As it has been truly said, when we are 
giving credit to Urban for originality, 
we must not forget that in this coun- 
try Maxfield Parrish has pictorially done 
the same thing for many years; in fact, 
several of the nine scenes in this pictorial 
riot are suggestive of Parrish canvases. 
What is particularly excellent in the 
theory of the new school of scenery is 
the novel use of space. The straight line 
effect also results in height and depth 
unrealized before in the theater. These 
elements make it possible to gain, through 
simple means, even greater effects than 
Daly or Irving ever dreamt of, notwith- 
standing their use of minute detail. Just 
for the sake of some of its pictures, I 
hope The Garden of Paradise will later 
on visit other cities, though the financial 
failure of its producers, the Liebler Com- 
pany, may prevent its travelling. Yet we 
could not predict the fortunes of The 
Garden of Paradise if. they depended on 
the play alone. For Mr. Sheldon has 
never done a more slovenly piece of work, 
one more devoid of any semblance of 
originality or imagination. 

Analyzing this potpourri of Shakes- 
peare and Andersen and The Blue Bird 
and various pantomimes, we find Mr. 
Sheldon falling between the devil and 
the deep sea. His pale little Princess, 
who serves the King of the Blue Moun- 
tains as Viola served Orsino, is without 
poetry and without sustained feeling. He 
has lifted Andersen out of the realm of 
childland, and has tried to infuse a kind 
of pagan streak in the story; he has 
attempted at times to be ironical, and has 
missed the chief requisite of irony, a 
human consistency beneath. In the riot 


of scene, his little Princess and his 
Queen of the Southland are mere poetic 
puppets of insufficient will, and with lit- 
tle fairy quality about them. When 
finally the Princess loses her King, there 
is a Little Eva finale, the ascent to 
Heaven, that strikes us as pathetic. 

A word to Mr. Sheldon. This is his 
second failure this season. On the road, 
his version of Sudermann’s The Song of 
Songs was rapidly condemned, and now 
the papers are declaring that The Gar- 


den of Paradise brought financial dis- 
aster to the Lieblers. One big play a 


year is enough for any mortal dramatist, 
yet Mr. Sheldon takes it upon himself 
to write plays while the stars wait. He 
has so much genuine genius that some 
kind friend should waken him up to his 
responsibility toward that art which is 
his. He should not prostitute his abili- 
ties for the favor of casual approbation. 
Among the younger men we are looking 
to him to add to the store of American 
drama, but he will not do so if he writes 
many Gardens of Paradise or dramatizes 
many novels of the Sudermann kind. 


Where is the Big Idea? 


HERE has just been withdrawn 
from the theaters a play by Clay- 
ton Hamilton, the dramatic critic, 

and A. E. Thomas, author of Her Hus- 
band’s Wife. The reasons given for this 
are that theatrical conditions are so 





Richard Buhler 
In Ben Hur 


precarious that it would be unfortunate 
to starve a piece of such excellence for 
lack of public support. Therefore, the 
managers of The Big Idea have stored 
the production until the spring, when it 
will begin all over again in Chicago, 
having already had a short run in Boston 
and New York. 

With the confidence of the manage- 





ment in a good thing, let us see for our- 
selves what the matter is. On Trial has 
already been reviewed in these columns 
for the novelty of its structure, and at- 


Billy Burke 


tention has been called to the fact that, 
as far as its story is concerned, it is 
ordinary and one that every newspaper 
has told before. The Big Idea is clever 
likewise because of a technical trick, but 
the point of cleverness is not so evident 
to those who know little, and care less 
about the technical structure of a play. 
The Big Idea is almost lost in a maze 
of plays within plays, and it takes mental 
gymnastics to unravel the technical dex- 
terity with which the authors tell a story 
within a story within a story ad infini- 
tum. 

I like always to take a play on its own 
merit, and I see no particular value in 
saying that a prototype of The Big Idea 
might be traced in The Seven Keys to 
Baldpate. But in this instance, inas- 
much as the managers of Mr. Hamilton’s 
piece are Cohan and Harris, it throws a 
sidelight on the interest of George Cohan 
himself. He evidently likes dramas that 
spring things on audiences; he evidently 
likes the latter to see wheels go round. 

But where The Seven Keys to Baldpate 
surpasses The Big Idea is in the vital in- 
terest of its story. In the plot of the 
latter, a thieving banker father, on the 
verge of discovery, is faced by his son 
whose life is insured for the direct 
amount of the deficit in the bank. The 
young man thinks it incumbent for him 
to die suddenly so that the money may be 
paid over to the father in time to save 
the family from disgrace. But at this 
critical moment, a girl friend arrives and 
takes matters in her own hands. The 
boy is a writer of ability; why not turn 
the melodramatic happenings of the mo- 
ment into a play, writing it before the 
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audience, and having for the last act just 
what transpires when they go to the 
manager and sell the play for twenty- 
two thousand dollars. There is the sub- 
stance of the big idea. The audience is 
not only given the motive for the writing 
of the play they are witnessing, but they 
are allowed to follow the play as it is 
being written. In the last act, hero and 
heroine take the play—all but the last 
act—to the manager; and he likes it as 
far as they have written. But how will 
it end? That, they say, depends on how 
he ends it himself; in other words, if he 
pays the money they want, the piece will 
be a comedy and have a happy ending— 
which the public likes—and if he refuses 
to give the money it will be a tragedy. 
That is the novel idea of The Big Idea. 

Now I can imagine a class in dramatic 
technique revelling in this kind of kalei- 
doscopic dexterity, but I am afraid that 
in the minds of the average audience 
there was the same quandary that one 
experiences when looking at a kodak film 
on which two pictures have been taken 
by mistake. The sense of strain was 
transferred from a desire to have the 
son save his father, to a desire on the 
part of the audience to keep separate the 
play from the play’s writing. 

The one brilliant moment of the piece 
was when the co-workers on the stage 
realize that they have not enough love 
interest in their manuscript, and then 
and there proceed to act out what should 
happen between themselves, and doubtful 
whether they are in earnest or simply 
acting. But even here we blinked several 
times in our efforts to keep the skein of 
silk from tangling. 

And that to my mind is why The Big 
Idea will never be a big success, even 
though it came near establishing the 
cleverness of the authors. Maybe it was 
that Messrs. Thomas and Hamilton were 
too clever; in that case their technique 
overshadows the human concern of the 
piece. 

The play was only adequately acted, 
Miss Desmond Kelley being a little le- 
thargic, and Mr. Ernest Glendenning ar- 
tificially straining his effects to gain sus- 
pense. We hope Chicago will welcome 
such a play as The Big Idea; certainly 
it suggests that both of its authors know 
something of play making. To my mind 
it is a clever idea rather than a big idea. 

Miss Tempest as. Mary, in the Jones 
comedy was. delightfully quizzical, and 
later when she appeared in Anthony P. 
Wharton’s At the Barn that same quality 
was uppermost. There are many small 
niceties about her work which our Ameri- 
can actresses might do well to study, 
niceties dependent more upon surety of 
technique and upon originality of con- 
ception, than on what the lines actually 
convey. For At the Barn is an impos- 
sible kind of adventure, where a strange 


woman suddenly enters a summer home 
of a popular novel writer, and deter- 
mines to stay there for a fortnight, while 
she settles in her own mind certain ro- 
mantic difficulties she is in. With the 
natural result that she falls in love with 
the owner, and endears herself to some 
excellently drawn men friends of his on 
their vacation. It is a mere episode, re- 
flecting, if I am not mistaken, an art 
group in London who are well known to 
many Americans. ‘ Certainly Mr. Whar- 
ton must know A. E. W. Mason, or he 
couldn’t have sketched Kenneth Maxwell, 
played with such command and richness 
by Mr. A. E. Anson. The comedy is full 
of splendid comradeship, yet it is neither 
distinctive nor holding. For the men of 
her company and for Miss Tempest it 
affords an excellent vehicle for an even- 
ing’s amusement. It is called “an idyll” 
on the program. 


New Year Plays in 
Philadelphia 


HEN the clamor of the bells 
W. and the enthusiastic greetings 

of happy people welcome in 
the New Year, one is apt to grow retro- 
spective, to look back and contemplate 
the plays of the past twelve months 
rather than look forward to coming 
events; to consider the year ended with 
the close of December rather than at 
what Milton termed the “Mellowing age,” 
and yet in the theatrical world the year 
is passing its zenith this month and it 
just beginning to go downward to the 
quietude of Lent and the silence of sum- 
mer. 

January will, however, bring some of 
the best productions of the winter to the 
theaters here, although most’ of them are 
plays whose names at least have long 
been familiar to the playgoer. 

At the Garrick Potash and Perlmutter 
continues its run for the first fortnight 
of the new year, bringing home once 
again the truth of the old adage that the 
play-goer is really an amusement seeker, 
that he wants to laugh, not to learn, and 
to enjoy rather than appreciate. 

Certain it is that the dramatization of 
Montague Glass’ amusing stories of the 
Jewish partners has had a huge and de- 
served success here, and it is followed by 
another dramatization of a successful 
book, and that is The Miracle Man. 

It is seldom that so popular a novel 
as The Miracle Man is a successful play, 
for people who like the book usually dis- 
like the play, and those who like the play 
usually decry the novel, but George Co- 
han has put the best of his skill into 
The Miracle Man, and the result is a 
play that seems likely to have a long 
success rather than a swift one. 

George Cohan has long been the most 


brilliant star in the galaxy of actor-play- 
wrights, but one associates him more 
with musical comedy and swift farce than 
with deeper plays, but in The Miracle 
Man he has brought a new George Co- 
han to the fore, a Cohan with a depth 
of tenderness and understanding of hu- 
man nature that win him a high place 
among playwrights of to-day. 

The Miracle Man and Seven Keys to 
Baldpate, which also comes to the Gar- 
rick during the coming weeks, are the 
latest and by far the best works of Mr. 
Cohan and both are dramatizations of 
“best sellers.” 

The Miracle Man has a story which 
is easily and quickly told. “Doc Gar- 
field,” whose real name is John Madison, 
“breezes into” Needley, Maine, one day 
to discover that there is a Patriarch liv- 
ing there with a fine gift of healing. He 
also finds that the good old man takes 
no pay for what he does and so goes to 
him to get a cold in the head cured and 
also to “get a line” on him. He finds 
that the Patriarch has lost a grand niece 
whom he dearly loved and so fakes up a 
deal with “Pale-faced Harry,” a dope 
fiend, and Coogan, more generally called 
“The Flopper,’ to go up with him and 
fake sickness, let the Patriarch cure them 
and then advertise it to the whole coun- 
try and get into a deal whereby the 
money from the hypochondriac sick will 
fall into their hands. To clinch the mat- 
ter and get a hold upon the Patriarch he 
gets his girl “Helena” to pretend to be 
the Patriarch’s lost grand niece. 

The Patriarch, splendidly played by 
William H. Thompson, receives them all 
graciously and performs a wonderful cure 
of a little lame boy before them. The 
sight of this and the wonderful simplicity 
of the old man so touch the two men 
and the girl, who are “Doc’s” confeder- 
ates, that they determine to “go straight” 
from then on. The dope fiend is cured 
by the Patriarch, and Coogan is helped 
to a better life through his love for the 
daughter of a hotelkeeper, and Helena 
herself defiantly announces to “Doc” that 
she is going to be straight all the rest of 
her life and will have nothing more to 
do with him. 


The only weapon that he has against 
her is her love and trust in the Patri- 
arch, and so he vows that if she doesn’t 
return with him to New York he will 
shatter the old man’s belief in her by 
telling him of the plot. Helena, who 
knows that the thought of her duplicity 
will break the old man’s heart, agrees to 
go with “Doc,” but is spared the neces- 
sity by the discovery that the Patriarch 
has gone quietly to his last rest in sleep, 
believing in them all. 

His death, however, does not shatter 
the spirit with which he has imbued 
them, but it lives after him and grows 
so that when the villagers are told the 
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whole truth about Helena and the men 
who came to exploit the beloved Patri- 
arch, they forgive rather than blame, and 
the four crooks stay in Needley to finish 
out their lives. 

Summed up, the whole plot may be 
expressed in these lines from Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village’: 


“Truth from his lips prevail’d with dou- 
ble sway, 

And fools who came to scoff, remained 
to pray.” 


Yet the character work, the charm of 
the lines and the tenderness of it all ap- 
peal strongly to all classes of play-goers, 
and the cast includes such widely known 
players as George Nash, Gail Kane, 
Earle Browne, James C. Marlowe, Frank 
Bacon, Ada Gilman, Mary Murphy, Clif- 
ford Dempsey, Geraldine O’Brien, Percy 
Helton, Frederick Maynard and Daniel 
Burns. 

Following The Miracle Man, and of- 
fering considerable contrast, will be The 
High Cost of Loving, with Lew Fields, 
and which promises to be a riot of laugh- 
ter and fun. It has had a big success 
in New York and so comes here stamped 
with the approval of the Metropolitan 
city. Lew Fields as “Ludius Klinke” is 
“side-splittingly” funny, and has a 
charming foil in Miss Vivian Martin, 
who plays the réle of his daughter Cora. 

At the Broad Street Theater, Janu- 
ary also brings a most interesting event 
in the shape of a musical comedy by 
Oreste Vessella, whose name is familiar 
to every pleasure seeker at Atlantic City 
as well as the music lovers. The new 
comedy is called The Girl of Girls and 
sets a new standard for the Broad Street 
Theater that has for so long eliminated 
music from its programs. The score is 
said to be wonderfully tuneful and 
catchy, while the book, which is by Ed- 
ward Paulton, is full of amusing lines 
and situations. 

Signor di Novellis will head Signor 
Vessella’s own orchestra, while the cast 
will include Frank Pollock, Natalie Alt, 
who, by the way, scored a big hit in 
Adele last season; Alexander Clarke, 
Charles Angelo, Charles Butler, Ben 
Hendricks, Ollie Osbourne, Jeanette 
Thomas, Mme. Lucy and what is de- 
scribed as a chorus of “superlatively 
pretty girls,” though one scents the press 
agent in that alluring phrase! 

The scenes are laid in Paris; that is, 
in the Bohemian Paris, which one sees 
more often in comic opera than in France, 
but which is none the less attractive for 
that. The Girl of Girls, is, however, 
both preceded and followed by stars 
whom the theater-going public long ago 
dubbed as The Girls of Girls, so that one 
has a trio of them at the Broad this 
month, Miss Billie Burke opening the 
new year with Jerry, while Miss Maude 
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From The Miracle Man 


Adams will be seen there for one week, 
beginning on the eighteenth, in J. M. 
Barrie’s The Legend of Leonora and 
Lady Shakespeare. 

Miss Burke, with her vivacious youth 
and her deliciously appealing beauty, is 
more than charming in “Jerry” in which 
she is now playing her second season. 
Jerry, which was written for Miss Burke 
by Catherine Chisholm Cushing, is of 
especial interest here because the scenes 
are supposed to be laid in the suburbs 
of this city where “Jerry” (which is 
short for Geraldine) is visiting. 

“Jerry” is decidedly Western—or per- 
haps one should say “breezy,” as judged 
from Philadelphia standpoints, but she 
is none the less charming, and the way 
she stirs up the suburbs, to say nothing 
of the manner in which she woos and 
wins her Aunt’s fiance, is a continual de- 
light. So, by the way, are Miss Burke’s 
costumes, which range all the way from 


pale pink pajamas on up! With Miss 
Burke are Olive Oliver, Dorothy Doer, 
Shelly Hull, H. Lawrence Leyton, Wil- 
liam H. Sams, Thomas Reynolds and Ed- 
win Burch. 

As for Miss Adams—the combination 
of Sir J. M. Barrie and the charming 
actress is enough to make every play- 
goer mark the eighteenth with red ink 
on his or her calendar, for after all so 
long as “the play’s the thing,” Barrie will 
continue to stand upon the topmost pin- 
nacle of the theatrical ladder of fame, 
and no one has ever succeeded in giving 
so splendidly the subtle elusive spirit of 
Barrie to the public as does Miss Adams, 
and in both the plays of the double bill— 
too widely known to need repetition here 
—she is at her best. 

At the Little Theater also. the lover 
of good plays will find attractions to 
mark with red ink on his calendar, for 
the New Year is greeted by two striking 
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plays to be given this month. The first 
of these, following close upon the riotous 
fun of the holiday offering of Sheridan’s 
Critic, or a Tragedy Rehearsed, gains 
perhaps a deeper note of the tragic by 
sheer contrast, for while the Sheridan 
play bubbled with mirth, and fairly rol- 
locked through the acts, Courage, by A. 
M. Richardson, is too stern in its pur- 
pose and too powerful in its theme to 
allow of even a gleam of fun. 

/ Richardson is an English playwright 
of whom but little is known here, al- 
though his plays, Gentlemen of the 
Press, The Awakening Woman and The 
Few and the Many, are widely known 
abroad. He is a writer as well as play- 
wright, and in Courage he has taken for 
his theme war—not war as we read of it, 
all pomp and glory, but war as the men 
in the trenches find it; war as it is to 
be found now in Europe. 

Like Shaw, Mr. Richardson does not 
believe in war, and stamps it as folly 
or something worse, simply by giving to 
the public two scenes in France—one 
when war is declared—and one during 
the war. 

The main keynotes of the play which 
has just been finished and which bears 
the poignant realism of a man who has 
lived through what he writes of, are first 
—that women could prevent war if they 
insisted upon going into battle with their 
men, and secondly, that war is a hideous 
riot of unnecessary murder. 


It will have its first presentation on 
any stage at the Little Theater and tells 
briefly of a gay little supper party in a 
quiet home to celebrate the son’s en- 
gagement to a charming girl which is 
interrupted by the order to mobilize be- 


cause war has begun. The son, and the 
husband—who is not really the father of 
the boy, and all their men friends go 
away to war. The German friend with 
whom they have all been intimate is ar- 
rested—the whole peaceful happiness of 
life is suddenly shattered. Then comes 
the second act where the women are be- 
moaning their dead—“killed on the field 
of honor.” A scene where the tense wait- 
ing for the fatal telegram that tell of 
wounding of death to loved ones is 
poignantly brought out, and which is in- 
terrupted by the arrival home of the son 
who unable to stand the horrors of it— 
has deserted. 

Vividly, tragically he tells of what war 
really is and why he has deserted. He 
is willing to be taken and shot for having 
deserted, but he will not go back and 
fight. In this supreme moment he turns 
to a man who is a journalist, the man 
who is really his father, though he doesn’t 
know it, but for whom he has. always 
had a strong affection, and bids him, with 
his ready pen tell the world what he, the 
boy, has told him. Bids him show the 
‘world the reality of war—and call upon 
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that world to put a stop to its hideous 
course. 

Then bravely, indifferently even, he 
allows his mother’s husband to give him 
up to the soldiers and as the curtain 
drops one hears the fatal shot that tells 
of the end of the “deserter.” 

All the vital questions of patriotism, 
of the part women play in war, and the 
hopeless tragedy of it all is magnificently 
brought out by this play which is es- 
sentially for the thinking play-goer and 
those who like real drama. 

It will be followed by Hauptmann’s 
Rose Bernd, another tragedy, but one 
lightened. by much charm and wit. Haupt- 
mann undoubtedly stands at the head of 
modern German playwrights, and Rose 
Bernd is considered his masterpiece. It 
is not a pleasant play, but “Rose,” like 
“Fanny” in Hindle Wakes, gives us a 
new type of woman, one well worth 
studying, and while the world-old theme 
of the girl seduced by a man not free to 
marry her offers nothing new, the way 
in which it is handled, the atmosphere of 
the play and the remarkable character 
work makes the play one which students 
of the drama should not miss, and marks 
definitely another step forward in Mrs. 
Jay’s carefully laid out plans for the 
diminutive playhouse. 

But even though we may agree with 
Mrs. Jay in her ideas of the artistic 
values of the ultra modern drama, or 
even though we may quote Mrs. Brown- 
ing and cry: 


“The growing drama has outgrown such 
toys 

Of stimulated stature, face and speech; 

It also peradventure may outgrow 

The simulation of the painted scene, 

Boards, actors, prompters, gaslight and 
costume,” 


there is one thing that the theater-going 
public will never outgrow and that is 
Ben Hur. 

In fact, to quote again: “Age cannot 
wither it, nor custom stale,” for sixteen 
years have rolled by and still Ben Hur 
comes back to us, rejuvenated and still 
full of thrills. 

This year it comes to the Forrest, wel- 
coming in the new year under the 
grandiose title of 
“The Stupendous Panama-Pacific World's 

Fair Production,” Ben Hur. 

Needless to say Messrs. Klaw and Er- 
langer have spared neither pains nor 
money to make the revival a stupendous 
one, and when one considers that there 
are two hundred people in the cast and 
a score.of “real horses” in the ever thrill- 
ing chariot race, one is as eager to see 
it as if it were fresh-upon the stage. 

This dramatization of General Lew 
Wallace’s famed book has already 





reaped more than four million dollars in 
profits, and this present revival, which 
includes a tour and a long run at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco, will probably come close to doubling 
that sum. 

Its run at the Forrest will be of some 
length and at the time of going to press 
the production to follow has not been 
decided upon. 


Emma Trentini 


RENTINI has aspirations as a dis- 

I coverer of prima donnas, besides 

being a prima donna _ herself. 
When she comes to the Lyric this week 
in her new operetta, The Peasant Girl, 
she will bring with her a young protege, 
Emily Cedar, whose singing ability she 
discovered by telephone. 

After returning to New York from 
Pittsburgh last season Trentini stopped 
for a few days at a hotel near Times 
Square before she took the steamer for 
Italy. One afternoon while waiting for 
a telephone connection, she heard a con- 
tralto voice of unusual quality singing a 
popular air very softly. Trentini began 
to take the high soprano air and the 
contralto sang her part fitting in so 
neatly that Trentini tried her on a more 
difficult number with which she would 
scarcely be familiar. 

While they were in the midst of their 
confidential duet, the number which Tren- 
tini was calling answered, and their im- 
promptu recital was interruped. Tren- 
tini was much disturbed. She thought it 
was one of the operators in her own hotel, 
but investigation proved that they sang 
like crows. She called up her friend, 
but the friend was out and the operator 
of the apartment house disclaimed any 
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singing ability. On meeting her friend 
she told her her story and she, by diligent 
detective work, finally learned that it was 
a substitute operator in one of the ex- 
changes and that her name was Emily 
Cedar. 

So Emily Cedar received a summons 
from Trentini. When she appeared shetold 
the prima donna that she had been work- 
ing as a telephone operator in order to pay 
for her musical education. Trentini tried 
the girl out thoroughly and. was delighted 
with her. She declared that she would 
have made her her understudy if she 
were only a soprano. But she has taken 
her into The Peasant Girl company and 
if she continues to improve promises to 
send her to France to sing under her own 
masters when the war is over. 


At the Walnut Street 
Theater 


ANY feasts, rich in theatrical 
M surprises, are among the Janu- 
ary announcements of the Wal- 
nut Street Theater, which has been en- 
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Molly King 
Coming in The Belle of Bond Street, Adelphi 


joying a remarkably prosperous season. 
The Walnut is quite as much a Philadel- 
phia institution as our own beloved In- 
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dependence Hall. It is row playing its 
one hundred and seventh season and its 
popularity with Philadelphians would 
seem to be increasing with each succes- 
sive year. 

A new musical comedy entitled “A Fool, 
His Money and A Girl,” will be presented 
during the week beginning January 11, 
following the two weeks’ engagement of 
Chauncey Oclott. The two favorite mu- 
sical comedy stars, Hap Ward and Lucy 
Daly, are surrounded by a large company 
of funmakers. 

Beginning January 18, Rose Melville 
will return after an absence of several 
seasons in her ever-popular comedy, “Sis 
Hopkins.” 

Still another new musical production 
will be offered during the week commenc- 
ing January 25, and will probably con- 
tinue through the following week. The 
title is a fetching one—September Morn.” 
It is suggestive of much melody, grace, 
mirth and Bohemian disregard. An un- 
usually large company, as well as some 
well-known “stars,” are numbered in the 
organization. 











Katherine Locke 


Whose “ Current Topics ~ Classes Are Fast Becoming Popular 


MONG women who are doing a unique work is Miss 

A Katherine Locke, of Youngstown, Ohio, whose “Current 

Topics” classes are now flourishing in several of the 

larger cities, attracting to this pleasant speaker a great number 

of women of position and culture who are interested in keeping 

abreast of the times and who recognize in Miss Locke’s peculiar 
equipment a something well worth their seeking after, 

Miss Locke was born in Pittsburgh, the daughter of a 
Methodist clergyman of high standing in church circles. Her 
education was obtained in her father’s magnificent library, con- 
sisting of thousands of books on every conceivable subject, and 
among these books the child lived and grew, the people of her 
mind-world coming to her from between book covers. In her 
reading she had the benefit of her father’s teaching and train- 
ing and guidance, all of which contributed much to the manner 
in which she has acquired a knowledge of far-reaching values 
which is exceptionally rich as well as accurate. 

As the daughter of a clergyman Miss Locke started out 
to be a musician. She studied with William Mason in New 
York,-and with David Wood, the blind organ player of Phila- 
delphia. She learned to play the pipe organ and acted as or- 
ganist and choir leader in her father’s church. They moved 
from place to place as a Methodist clergyman does, and during 
her childhood they were for a time in Youngstown, to which 
place they returned years later to take up a permanent resi- 
dence. Here Miss Locke established a musical studio, but this 
she had to give up when the illness of her mother, after the 
death of her father, made it necessary for her to devote all of 
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her time to the invalid. Then it was that she first conceived of 
the idea of the current topics, reading as she found it possible a 
great deal to her mother, and trying to keep the evils of dis- 
ease at bay by filling the time and absorbing the attention with 
a definite line of activity. 

The current topics work, which consisted of compiling 
specific data from magazines and books on current events, 
developed in a little while to work among a circle of friends. 
From this it grew to definite classes, composed of women who 
came together to hear Miss Locke set forth the results of her 
wide reading on up-to-date subjects. At first music formed 
the principal theme and then the work gradually broadened to 
include many other subjects. 

In the meantime Miss Locke did a little writing for the 
“Cosmopolitan,” and then for “Outdoors,” one of her hobbies 
being mountain climbing, and her experiences in this line giving 
the material for an interesting story of how she had climbed 
certain snow-capped mountains. 

Her first serious undertaking as a lecturer came with a 
course that she gave at the Brooklyn Institute on “Romantic- 
ism in Music.” After this she started her first class for Cur- 
rent Topics in Pittsburgh with a number of women who were 
willing to pay for the information they obtained and who were 
instrumental in starting the wave of popularity on which Miss 
Locke is still rising. 

From Pittsburgh Miss Locke went to Watch Hill, Rhode 
Island, where she held classes in the fashionable summer colony 
and made ¢eurrent topics the fad of the hour. Last year she 
went back to Watch Hill, and next year she will go again. 

More. recently, Miss Locke established her first Current 
Topics Class in Philadelphia, among the women of German- 
town, who meet fortnightly in the Germantown Automobile 
Club and listened to this charming lecturer’s exposition of 
topics now uppermost in the mind of the world, particularly 
the subject of the present war. There are two hundred women 
in this club, and the work this winter has been of unusual profit 
and interest. 

Miss Locke is not the conventional current events lecturer. 
She is rather a drawing-room speaker who has utilized her 
peculiar opportunities for the acquirement of information to 
help the cultural work of ambitious women who have not the 
opportunities for reading all that would be necessary for keep- 
ing up to the times. As a part of her work Miss Locke con- 
ducts a studio at Youngstown, where she has a working library 
of more than five thousand volumes, and there come to her 
magazines from all over the world. She takes everything in 
the line of periodicals, and keeps one girl busy with a clipping 
file that preserves what she desires to use in a systematic and 
usable fashion. 

It is Miss Locke’s idea to give to her classes not her own 
opinion as based on what she knows of a subject, or what she 
has been able to accumulate in the way of information, but to 
give the best opinion of the best authorities as she has been 
able to gather that opinion from the most reliable and most 
complete sources. The knowledge of what constitutes an au- 
thority is of course the result of her long training in this line, 
and for this knowledge she owes much to the wide scholarship 
of her father. Up to the present time Miss Locke has written 
a great deal, but has published little, though her intention is 
presently to publish much of what is now in manuscript ready 
always for her using. 





Books of the month 


The best and the worst am the new book kingdom 


FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


Gillespie* 

HE final judgment upon Gillespie, by J. Macdougall Hay, 
| is that notwithstanding its rather formidable six hun- 
dred odd pages, it is fully worth the reading. In the 
course of the perusal there is a see-saw of opinion; now its 
seems unusually powerful, and again it falls into common- 
placeness, or—what is worse—a cheap grandiloquence. Yet 
it is interesting to note that there is a general rising curve 
in its excellence; it would appear that the author (whose first 
book, according to the cover-note, this is) began with the un- 
certainty that belongs even to the most gifted novice, and 

rapidly gained surety from practice. 

The scene of the book is laid in Scotland, and the use of 
dialect in the conversations makes it, as dialect usually does, a 
little more difficult to read. It helps to give atmosphere, how- 
ever—and of that the book has a great deal. It may be that 
the strangeness of vocabulary is responsible for the occasional 
obscurity of meaning; whatever the cause the fact is that some- 
times it is evident the author is intending to make some point, 
and it puzzles the reader to know just what it is. Gillespie 
Strang’s is a little mean soul, to which no depths are too low 
providing there is gain lying at the bottom of them. We are 
told of certain of his business dealings, and while some of 
them do indeed bring out strongly the despicable nature of 
the man, others make clear only that the author intends them 
to do so, but that he is not fairly looking at both sides of the 
question. 

Gillespie Strang comes of a family upon which a curse 
is laid. It finds its fulfilment in the complete extinction of his 
line. One of his sons is drowned in Gillespie’s own boat, be- 
cause the rapacity of the man had dictated a niggardly coaling 
which left the boat uncontrollable in a weather crisis. The 
other son is murdered by his mother; she has been crazed by 
the drink to which she has been driven by her husband and 
the unbearable life that has been hers with him. 

There are certain passages in the book which for stark 
power it would be hard to find excelled. Perhaps J. Mac- 
dougall Hay is to do great work; at any rate, he has estab- 
lished his right to further hearing before limits of his ca- 
pacity are definitely passed upon. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Altogether J anet 


HIS is the story of a woman of more temperament than 
balance. In it she writes her own confessions, setting 
forth the events of her life in a frank way that lacks 

anything of the artistic and serves to exasperate the reader. 





*Gillespie. By J. Macdougall Hay. G. H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.40, postpaid. 

+Altogether Jane. By Herself. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.35, 
postpaid. 


Jane married the wrong man; she had one son; after her best 
years were gone it would seem she fell in love with a young 
fellow whom she idealizes and worships. The situation is un- 
pleasant; she would have been a greater and a better woman 
had she learned to live in the proper spirit with the man to 
whom she was married. 

On the whole, Jane is a woman of exclamation points and 
dashes. Her emotions are uncontrolled and the really big 
qualities of heart and mind that peep through her flambuoyan- 
cies are choked off by a faculty for introspection and the desire 
to make life appear as vivid as possible through the medium of 
intense and unrestrained feeling. 


Gerald Northrop” 


OUNG NORTHROP was born and brought up in Paris. 
When he came to America to live with his rich old 
grandfather he had the artistic temperament developed 

to an almost uncomfortable degree. It took some years for 
him to realize that there are better qualities in a man than 
fastidiousness and a talent for writing light verses. After a 
rather trying love episode in which he wears away some of his 
temperament he returns to America to stay and to take up his 
grandfather’s business. Incidentally he marries the girl who 
has been the best influence in his life from the beginning. 

The book is artistically done; the character work being 
especially masterly. 


Sylvia 8 Marriaget 
VIDENTLY Upton Sinclair, who novelized Brieux’s drama, 
E Damaged Goods, was inspired by his task with a wish to 

preach independently the same lesson of sex morality, or 
hygiene. So he has given us Sylvia’s Marriage, an interesting 
sermon, a vehicle for certain well-presented important ques- 
tions of our moment, and an indifferent piece of art. 

It is not easy to make specific charges against Upton Sin- 
clair in lamenting the fact that he fails to reach the high-water 
mark of excellence in his writing. Mr. Sinclair is not withoul 
a share of psychological insight; his style is straightforward 
and sincere; and his narrative powers of a very fair order, 
His relation of incidents is in a manner to ensure an interest 
in them. It is in the matter of character delineation that Mr. 
Sinclair falls short; his creatures do not have that elusive 
quality whose presence would make them “ring true”; they 
dance to a too audible piping of their creator. 

The story is that of a young Southern belle who married 
a very wealthy New Yorker. She did not love him, but be- 


*Gerald Northrop. By Claude C. Washburn. Duffield & 
Co. $1.35, postpaid. 
*Sylvia’s Marriage. By Upton Sinclair. John C. Winston 
Cungany. $1.20, postpaid. 
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lieved her family when they assured her that “that would 
come.” Gradually under the influence of a Socialistic woman 
friend—the teller of the story—her eyes are opened to certain 
conditions in life. She faces the fact that she does not and 
never will love her husband. She sees that expedient marriages 
such as hers had been are part of the bitter fruit of woman’s 
dependence. She learns that the poor are oppressed and the 
rich are oppressors. A child is born to her; blindness ensues 
within a few hours, and although her husband strives to deny 
it, she slowly comes to know that his past life is responsible 
for the sightlessness of her little daughter. In the end she 
separates from her husband; there is no other course, she tells 
him, for to live with a man she does not love is repugnant to 
her awakened ideals. 

The chief value of the book lies in its implicit advocacy 
of that sturdy independence of thought whose spread will run 
parallel, step by step, with the path of progress that is the 
approach to the millennium. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 





Little Sir Galahad* 


ISS GRAY here presents a new idea in a boys’ club 
M for good work. She starts out with a little waif of 

the slums and brings her under the influence of some 
wealthy people in the town, who in turn become interested in a 
little crippled boy who lives in the country. The crippled boy 
is the Little Sir Galahad of the story and he is a very lovable 
child. Through his friends he is finally made well and proves 
to have artistic talent of rare quality. 

The book is very tender in its appeal, awaking in the 
heart of the reader a sincere thought for the poor children of 
the world, some of whom are so sorely afflicted and others of 
whom are the victims of social evils and the sins of their par- 
ents and society in general. 








*Little Sir Galahad. By Phoebe Gray. Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.35, postpaid. 





The Wanderer 


By George Lawrence Andrews 


| cm the white road winds on and on, 


And distant scenes blend with the blue, 


I wander, wander from the dawn 
Till night is come with cooling dew. 


The bird’s sweet songs of joy I hear, 
The crickets chirping in the grass, 

And brooklets rippling soft and clear, 
And soft winds crooning as they pass. 


The beauty of the upland green, 

The wood-shade from the noonday sun, 
The lure of wonders yet unseen, 

Mine till the wonder-born day is done. 


Yet when soft-sandalled Night creeps near, 
And wraps all in her mantle’s fold, 

’Tis just the call of home I hear, 
The longing for dear ones to hold. 











Social Life in Old New England* 


HE foreword of Miss Crawford’s latest contribution to 

I the literature dealing with the early days of the United 

States—a literature, by the way, which Miss Crawford 

has greatly enriched and enlivened by her various sprightly 
volumes—reads as follows: 

“Good Americans are becoming more deeply interested, 
with each year that passes, in the intimate every-day life of 
those who built up this country. Though we are less and less 
concerned all the time about the battles fought as a means to 
the establishment of our United States, we care increasingly 
for the human nature of the men who did the fighting and for 
the beauty of character and countenance which distinguished 
the wives and daughters of those men. After telling each 
other for a couple of centuries that the American home is the 
foundation of the Republic, we are at last beginning to prove 
that we believe it by showing real interest in that home and in 
those who founded it. Thus the education that qualified for 
the home, the professions, and industries that maintained it, 
the religion that nourished it, the love that was its backbone, 
the hospitality exercised in it, the books that provided subjects 
for its conversation, the journeys that heightened its allure- 
ments, the amusements that brightened its days of hard work 
—all these aspects of home and home-life are being recognized 
as of vital importance, if we would truly understand the ideals 
behind American civilization.” 

With the purpose of meeting this growing interest and 
with the gift of presenting the historical aspect of human life 
in a manner full of fascination, Miss Crawford assays her field 
well and deals with the social life of early New England days 
in all its phases. Many of the illustrations, chosen as usual 
by the author, are the exquisite work of Mr. Wallace Nutting, 
who depicts more ably than any other artist-photographer the 
homely and social activities which form the main interests of 
Miss Crawford’s book. In such bellicose days as these, Miss 
Crawford helps in a very definite and charming manner to 
emphasize the fact that history is written rather in the lives 
and characters of men and women than in wars and bloodshed. 


Lucile Gulliver. 


The Oldest National Strugglet 


WVHIS is one of the most interesting and important books 
l of the season. It is a relief to turn from the endless 
stream of books on war to one of more general interest. 
Mr. Cohen takes as the motto of his book a Rabbinical saying 
—“one people ariseth, another disappeareth, but Israel en- 
dureth forever.” Upon the day on which Germany declared 
war on Russia and France and ushered in a new epoch of the 
world history, the pious among the Jews of all countries were 
celebrating by a solemn fast the twenty-five hundredth an- 
niversary of the destruction of their temple and the dispersion 
of their people. During these two thousand five hundred 
years the Jews have stood at the graves of the Empires of 
Babylon and Persia, Greece and Rome; they have witnessed 
the rise and fall of scores of nations, and still a remnant of 
them has survived through centuries of persecution and suffer- 
ing, dispersed among peoples, everywhere and nowhere at home 
—an eternal problem and an eternal nation. 
Of recent years a number of writers, Jewish and Gentile, 


*Social Life in Old New England. By Mary Caroline 
Crawford. Little, Brown & Co. 
Jewish Life in Modern Times. 


thuen. 


By Israel Cohen. Me- 


Werks of General Interest 


have studied the problem, either from the racial or the economic, 
the religious or the political point of view. In the book before 
us the author seeks to complement their work by a comprehen- 
sive account of the condition of modern Jewry throughout the 
world. The three main features of Jewish life on which he 
fixes are its extensive dispersion, its diversity of composition 
and its diminishing solidarity. The Jews indeed seem to form 
two peoples, part of them living in the conditions of the Middle 
Ages, part taking the lead in every progressive movement; part 
politically emancipated, part in bondage; these holding firmly 
to their traditional religion and ideals, those drifting into in- 
difference and skepticism: here producing an abundant litera- 
ture, in Yiddish and Hebrew, and there energetically partici- 
pating in the labors and strivings of modern culture. 

It is the irony of Jewish emancipation that the brilliant 
success of the individual Jew is secured at the cost of the 
weakening of his people and his faith. In the sunshine of 
prosperity “the iron hoops of the religion and tradition” which 
have held Israel together for centuries are rapidly melted, and 
outward freedom is attended by inner servitude of the spirit. 
The Jews are threatened rather by the temptations of peace 
than the dangers of struggle, by the blandishments of assimila- 
tion more than by the rigors of persecution. 

The new epoch which the European war has ushered in 
must have enormous consequences for the Jews. The fate of 
three-quarters of the people is involved in the issue. As the 
wars of the French Revolution led to emancipation in Western 
Europe, so this great conflict may induce the disappearance of 
the Ghettos of Eastern Europe. But even of greater moment 
will be the current of thought which will be quickened. The 
Jew, driven by outward influences to fuller national conscious- 
ness will seek to achieve the destiny marked cut for him by 
age-long tradition, to claim, as George Eliot prophesied, the 
brotherhood of his nation and to carry it into a new brother- 
hood with the nations of the Gentiles. 


My Owa Story* 


EOPLE of judicial mind, whom life has taught that every 
story has two sides, and that no opinion is worth any- 
thing until both sides have been carefully weighed, will 

find Mrs. Pankhurst’s Own Story one of the most interesting 
of recent publications. No modern question, at least up to 
the present war, has more definitely segregated the world into 
two groups—those who condemn the militant methods of the 
English Suffragists, and those who defend them. In both ranks 
are people who, sharing the commonest of human failings, hold 
adamant opinions without enough material at their disposal 
to ensure their judgments’ identity with justice. Especially 
is this true of those that have been loud-voiced in their de- 
nunciations; most of these have not looked into conditions in 
England out of which militant suffragism has grown, but 
have taken firm refuge in the generalization that “it is better 
to be peaceful.” Mrs. Pankhurst, in a clear, logical and calmly 
intelligent manner, sets before us not opinions so much as facts. 
She traces the steps which made inevitable the woman’s revo- 
lution. She shows how for years women sought the ballot 
peaceably, but without making the slightest headway; how 
“the smashing of windows is a time-honored method of show- 
ing displeasure in a political situation’; how the Hon. Glad- 
stone M. P. himself said that “women could never get the vote 
because they could not fight for it as men had fought”; how 
since the acquisition of the Magna Charta men have wrested 


*My Own Story. By Emmeline Pankhurst. Hearst’s In- 
ternational Library Company. $2.00, postpaid. 
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their rights from the unwilling powers by force of arms and 
how “if it is right for men to fight for their freedom, and God 
knows what the human race would be like to-day if men had 
not, since time began, fought for their freedom, then it is right 
for women to fight for their freedom and the freedom of the 
children they bear.” She gives instance after instance of 
fruitless attempts to make the government pay to the cause of 
suffrage at least the respect of recognition, and she quotes 
our own Patrick Henry in his efforts to obtain justice from 
the same reluctant government: “We have petitioned, we 
have remonstrated, we have supplicated, we have prostrated 
ourselves at the foot of the throne, and it has all been in vain. 
We must fight—I repeat it, sir, we much fight.” 

The indomitability which is lauded in Napoleon brings 
scorn and approbrium upon the head of Mrs. Pankhurst, albeit 
her aim is‘far less selfish than was that of the great prototype 
of the Neitzschean Superman. Jeanne d’Arc was burned by 
her own generation, and canonized by a later one. History is 
full of situations analagous to the one wherein 


“Seven cities claim great Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 


It is a deplorable phase of human limitation, this lack of per- 
spective. But there is little doubt that history will accord 
Mrs. Pankhurst an honorable place among those who have 
fought for freedom; and there is still less question that every 
fair-minded person should read her book, or refrain from hold- 
ing opinion on the matter of militant suffrage. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Ego Book" 


T book is full of pleasant surprises. 


Judging from 
the sub-title one may think it is going to be a selfish 
way of looking at life—but it is quite the opposite, 

though the author pretends all the way through to be an 

ogre, trying to swallow everybody in order to satisfy himself. 

The way he suggests to get “the better of friends and enemies” 

is to learn to know an enemy, to put oneself in the enemy’s 

place, thus bringing about sympathy and understanding— 
and the loss of the enemy—and the gain of a friend. 

In speaking of the ego, or individuality which must be 
protected, Mr. Thompson says that the individuality is pro- 
tected when we remember that there lurks in every strange 
egos like our own, “shining and forthcoming, and courageous,” 
and that we must get away from ourselves and try to under- 
stand others. 

He goes on to say that one can have anything one wills 
to have, and shows the difference between willing a thing which 
is an active state of mind, and wishing for a thing, which is 
a passive state. Nothing can be accomplished by passivity— 
but everything by activity. 

The book will make a strong appeal to thoughtful readers. 

Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


Between the Old World and the Newt 


HE brilliant author of this book calls it “a moral and 

I philosophical contrast”—but neither title nor sub-title 
gives any adequate suggestion of the charm and fascina- 

tion of the work itself. Its subject matter has been dealt with 
before: the contrasting of European and our newer civilization. 
But its form is original, curious and extraordinarily well 
handled: combining dialogue, travel-record, and philosophical 
analysis. It is practically a diary of Ferrero’s voyage from 
Rio Janeiro back to Italy, on a vessel which carried many 


*The Ego Book. A Book of Selfish Ideals. 
Thompson. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

tBetween the Old World and the New. By Guglielmo 
Ferrero. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50, postpaid. 
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another interesting personality; the men and women on board 
spend long hours discussing all sorts of topics, and if the rest 
of the world could not have the privilege of being there to 
hear all the comments, the next best thing is to have Ferrero 
report them. The company is cosmopolitan, and the talk turns 
usually upon subjects which have interested thoughtful people 
both here and in the older countries, and the result is a very 
definite contrasting of the ways that younger nations and older 
think. 

“Musing thus,” says the author in his introduction, “I con- 
ceived the idea of representing the conflict between the two 
worlds—not between Europe and America only, but between 
the ancient limited civilizations still surviving in so many 
traditions, and the aspirations, the ambitions, and the passions 
of this new civilization which aims at sweeping away all limits 
—by reviving an ancient literary form.” This dialog form, 
“like so many other things of beauty, is to-day like a plant 
nipped in the bud by the frosts of winter. Am I rash in hoping 
that it may blossom again?” 

E. C. Moore. 


The Y ounger Generation* 


NE is curiously reminded, when engaged in reading 
O anything from the pen of Ellen Key, of the title of 

Auerbach’s famous novel, On the Heights. In the latest 
book, The Younger Generation, as in the earlier ones, the 
reader feels that the distinguished Swedish woman’s rapt gaze 
is fixed upon a vision of our world as it might come to be, if 
only—but in those two little words lies the rub: if only we 
were all idealists; if only human conditions were simple and it 
were possible to keep steadfastly in sight what we want and 
why we want it and whether it is in the deepest analysis worth 
the wanting! 

But human conditions gre not simple, nor principles of 
conduct clearly defined; thoughtful men no longer draw sharp 
lines of demarcation between right and wrong, but have come 
to know, with Ibsen, that “if a man searches into it, he sees 
right and the bloodiest wrong become as one.” They who, 
like Ellen Key, yearn for a nobler and more spiritualized state 
of society, and would urge upon men a cultivation of strength 
for the renunciation which is inseparable from the tortuous 
and uphill struggle for the development of character, will have 
to reckon with the arguments of skeptics and scoffers, who say, 
“This is a world of ultimate unknowables. Who knows but 
that the whole human race is no more than a fleeting incident 
in eternity—that with the inevitable cooling of our planet 
humanity will vanish out of the universe? What then is the 
purpose of the battle? Nature does not seem to care—why 
should we? Surely the hedonist holds the key to the situation; 
let pleasure be the aim in our moment of life, and let each man 
judge for himself wherein it lies!” Ellen Key, who is a woman 
of deep thought and remarkable breadth of sympathy, contends 
against this that the only true, real and lasting happiness is 
reached by way of the path of mental and moral culture. 

The book is in the main a plea for socialism. . Therein, 
according to the author, lies the next logical step in the evolu- 
tion of the race. Like all sane socialists, she does not put 
forward the tenets of her political belief as a panacea for all 
the ills of mankind; but she does insist that their application 
will accelerate the establishment of that human justice for 
which socialism stands, and that we have come to a point in 
our development where we can no longer ignore the need for 
a more equable division of the world’s goods and opportunities. 

Great stress is laid upon the significance of the young in 
this fight, and Miss Key pleads that they be properly trained 
to bring about as speedily as possible the economic adjustment 
whose delay she points out to be largely instrumental in the 





*The Younger Generation. By Ellen Key. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50, postpaid. 





WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


retardation of progress. The work is characterized throughout 
by a fine dignity of manner, and shows a careful study of the 
subject with which it treats; it merits the attention, therefore, 
of all men and women who are alive to the fact that though 
God be in His Heaven, all (with due respect to Browning) is 


not well with the world. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Last Message of a Great Englishman* 


HE death of Charles Silvester Horne constitutes as great 
I a moral and spiritual loss as England has sustained these 
many long years. Horne filled a large place in the re- 
ligious life of his native land—a place standing as noticeably 
and pathetically unfilled to-day, as it did on the day he vacated 
it, more than six months ago. In time, of course, the ranks 
will close up. But the man who could be definitely regarded as 
capable of adequately filling the shoes of the great leader who 
has fallen, is not yet in sight. What a man he was! About 
him there was ever the touch of greatness which owed nothing 
to artifice—the beauty of escaping energies and out-leaping 
fires. His unquenchable earnestness revealed itself in every- 
thing he said or did. His intense love for the souls of men; 
his strong, overmastering desire to magnify his Lord and 
present Him in the glory of His love and self-sacrifice; his 
passionate devotion to his work; his extraordinary winsome- 
ness; his rare culture, and his unswerving sense of what became 
a Christian gentleman, are just a few of the things that went 
to the making of “a parfit, gentil knight.” 

No one brought under the spell of Silvester Horne could 
ever forget his unfailing courtesy, his affable approach, his 
charm of manner. Those who were fortunate enough to meet 
him often, counted the privilege as among the best life had to 
offer. Horne was something more than a man to be admired; 
he was a man to be loved. And he was loved, as few men 
are. His conversation was varied, imaginative, humorous, 
abounding in reminiscence and anecdote, ever and anon lighting 
up the remotest depths of a subject with flashes of penetrating 
intelligence. He was often—oftener than not—deeply in earn- 
est, but never heavy; serious, but entirely free from gloom; 
the life of a dinner table, and an altogether delightful com- 
panion in private. And this to boot—from everything like 
pretense, pedantry or affectation, he was absolutely free. Sil- 
vester Horne talked as he preached—exceedingly well. He 
was full, various, novel. His was always the talk of a man 
who had seen and taken note of many sides of life; of a man 
who had read and written; sometimes of a man of letters, some- 
times as a man of affairs. 

A preacher who is really to move the people to whom he 
is called to minister—move them to higher impulse, broader 
charity, a deeper spiritual experience—must himself be one of 
them, in the fullest sense the term implies. His flock must be 
for him one flock, undivided by any discriminating distinctions, 
consequent or straitened means or affluent circumstances. He 
must be the careful, loving shepherd. Such relations existed 
in the happiest fashion at “Whitefields,” the great London 
church where Horne for many years ministered. No man, 
without outraging the commonest justice, could deny his splen- 
did pulpit and platform equipment—voice, manner, power of 
clear thinking, choice phrasing, impassioned eloquence and the 
rest. But behind all this, and counting for more than all this, 
was his possession of something not quite so general among 
ministers of the Gospel as is commonly supposed. And this 
it was—an impeccable, adamantine adherence to the principle 
of absolute equality in his church life and organization. He 
made no favorites, and would brook none. All members looked 
alike to him. Yet this unvarying attitude towards each and 


*The Romance of Preaching. By Charis Silvester Horne. 
With an Introduction by Charles R. Brown, D. D., and a 


Biographical Sketch by . A. Bridgman, editor of “The Con 
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all was not merely civility or sterile good temper, but brother- 
liness and Christly good-will» At bottom, and at all times, 
Horne was a man of the people, of all the people, holding to the 
Jeffersonian dictum that men are born equal, or, at any rate, 
are born men. 

During a dozen years’ residence in London, I saw Silvester 
Horne often, and came to know him fairly well. Many an 
inspiring hour have I spent in those wonderful men’s meetings 
of his, which were held on Sunday afternoons. In such an 
atmosphere, he was certainly at his best. I have often marked 
how young men hung on his hopeful words. . I have noted how 
this man’s splendid grip of matters vitally related to the life 
lying immediately ahead of them, inspired and encouraged them. 
I have seen them, many and many a time, flash back at him an 
answering, eloquent yet silent resolve, which had it found ex- 
pression in speech would have been: “By God’s good grace 
we will.” And men of all ages would lift their heads with a 
fine and firm resolve as Horne bade them do valiantly for God 
and the right. Yet it was not any magnetic force of emotion 
that accomplished this. Rather was it the domination of a 
great personality, the looming large of an intellectual giant 
and, best of all, the prestige of a brave, fearless, brother-man. 
Of Silvester Horne’s many other gifts and accomplishments it 
is not necessary to speak in any detail. He had great literary 
gifts, and was a true bookman—one who loved books for their 
own sakes, just because they were books. He was well known 
along Farringdon Street, where the barrows and push-carts 
laden with old volumes are wont to stand, and the very last 
time I saw him he was rummaging in a box of second-hand 
books, exposed for sale outside a shop in Ivy Lane, off Pater- 
noster Row. Preacher, lecturer, member of .Parliament, or- 
ganizer, reformer, writer, patriot—Horne was all these in 
superlative degree. He laid his life on the altar of his work. He 
spent his days and years in an endeavor to right the wrong, and 








“Armed with the Spirit’s wisdom for his sword, 
His feet with tidings of salvation shed; 
He knew no foes, save only such as warred 

Against the peace of God. 


Scorned or acclaimed, he kept his armor bright, 
Still in the strenuous hour untaught to yield; 
And, at the last, his face toward the light, 
Fell on the victor’s field.” 


Horne’s parting gift to his generation is a volume of 
splendid lectures which the Fleming H. Revell Company have 
recently issued under the title of The Romance of Preaching. 
It is a book of transcendant quality—a book that a famous 
seminary professor recently described as one a minister might 
profitably sell his shirt to buy. To its preparation the author 
gave a goodly slice of the last year of his life. Horne put 
himself into his book, and from lid to lid it is suffused with 
that magnetic, gripping quality which made him one of the 
greatest religious leaders of men the present generation has 
known. Mr. Horne was this year’s Lyman Beecher lecturer 
at Yale Divinity School, and he came to this country to de- 
liver his course in April last. Those who were privileged to 
hear the lecturer were stirred to the depths; those who read 
them will be stirred also. “I was so lifted up by reading 
Horne’s new book,” said a denominational Home Mission Board 
secretary to me the other day, “that I kept getting up from 
my chair and strode up my study in rare elation, thanking God 
that I, too, was a minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

The Romance of Preaching is written by a man who re- 
joiced exceedingly in the glory of the Christian ministry.. The 
main position he takes is that the preacher is the man whose 
work in the world is the most wonderful and fascinating, From 
a study of great examples, he urges that the preacher is the 
true maker of history, and master of events, because of his 
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power in the moral sphere. In all the Christian centuries he is 
seen as a heroic figure, sealing his witness with his blood, 
changing civilizations, subverting ancient despotisms, flinging 
abroad the seeds of justice, freedom and peace. With all his 
faults and failures, he is the one supremely arresting figure 
in the world’s history—that is the main thesis Mr. Horne en- 
deavors to sustain. The synopsis of the lectures is as follows: 
Introductory: “The Servant of the Spirit,” “The First of the 
Prophets,” “The Apostolic Age,” “The Royalty of the Pulpit: 
Athanasius and Chrysostom,” “The Rulers of Peoples: Sa- 
vonarola, Calvin and John Knox,” “The Founders of Freedom: 
John Robinson and the Pilgrim Fathers,” “The Passion of 
Evangelism: Wesley and Whitfield,” “The Romance of Modern 
Preaching.” The book abounds in passages of rare beauty. 
Indeed, the standard of English attained and maintained by its 
author is a revelation to all except those who knew what a 
master of his mother tongue Horne was. To these, The Ro- 
mance of Preaching is just a transcript of himself. It is a 
book ‘to be bought; a book to be read; a book to be re-read; a 
book to be inspired by; a book that can truly be called great. 
It has a melancholy interest, too. It is the last message of a 
splendid Englishman, one who 
“ . . . bore without abuse 

The grand old name of gentleman, 
Defamed by every charlatan, 

And soil’d with all ignoble use.” 


A. Chester Mann. 


Impression and Comments* 


HERE are certain books which make claim upon our 
respectful attention before ever we have read them; it 
is the author’s name upon the cover or the title page 

that does the magic trick. Nor is that admission playing into 
the hands of Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose critics’ satire in Fanny’s 
First Play is well known: “You don’t expect me to know what 
to say about a play when I don’t know who the author is, do 
you?” It is merely introductory to an assertion that it is a 
safe & priori assumption that the Impressions and Comments 
of Havelock Ellis will be richly remunerative for the time spent 
in their perusal. By his admirable works on psychology and 
its relation to various specific human conditions—crime, sex, 
and so on—Havelock Ellis has firmly ensconced himself among 
those who need only speak in order to have an audience. 

The present book is made up of unrelated dissertations— 
“these Impressions and Comments,” their author tells us, “are 
concerned with many things, with miracles of Nature, with the 
Charms and Absurdities of the Human Worm, that Golden 
Wire wherefrom hang all the joys and mysteries of Art.” 
“Jacobean Furniture,” “The Degradation of the Devil,” 
“Aesthetics and Love,” “The Roots of Great Style,” “The Mys- 
tery of Nothingness,” “The Bayeux Tapestry”—these are just 
a few of the topics taken at random to show how wide is the 
range of subject matter. Each dissertation, or sketch, is 
dated, as if it were an entry in a journal; and each is short, 
terse and full of meaning, with every sentence bearing the 
mark of the profound psychologist. It is not often that so 
much thought material is compressed into so limited a space. 

Perhaps the most significant thing in the book is the moral 
outlook of its author, again and again expressed or implied. 
Havelock Ellis has the broad toleration that is the fruit of 
wide learning and a great understanding. He has no patience 
with what Hardy has called “timid obsequiousness to tradition.” 
We are told that “morality covers those impulses, of a more 
communal character, which conform to the standards of action 
openly uecepted at a given time and place; immorality stands 
for those impulses, of a more individual character, which fail 
so to conform. Every non-conformist action is im- 
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moral, but whether it is thereby good, bad, or indifferent re- 
mains another question.” 
Havelock Ellis will have a wide reading among thoughtful 


people. 
Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Demosthenes* 


HIS biography of the great orator is from the pen of an 
] Oxford scholar and is based upon a careful study of orig- 
inal sources and the works of modern writers who have 
dealt with the same subject. Mr. Pickard-Cambridge assumes 
the attitude of an impartial judge rather than an apologist for 
Demosthenes or an advocate of the Athenian people. He is 
aware that the idol had feet of clay, that the orator was subject 
to human weaknesses, and that the Athenian democracy was 
by no means an ideal rtate. But the story of Demosthenes as 
the champion of Hellenic liberty will always hold its place 
among the ‘political tragedies of history, and its re-telling at 
the hands of a discriminating student will interest readers 
whose knowledge of classical history is not confined to professed 
text-books. 

The volume under notice covers the period of Greek history 
from the surrender of Athens in B. C. 404 to the death of 
Demosthenes in B. C. 322. The disastrous end of Athenian 
imperialism was followed, first, by the supremacy of Sparta and 
then, after numerous wars, by the rise of Thebes to the first 
place among the Greek states. Demosthenes was born in B. C. 
384, two years before Philip of Macedon. When he reached 
manhood the period of Theban supremacy was over, Greece was 
divided among warring combinations of the states and Macedon, 
under Philip, had become a formidable power upon the outskirts 
of the Hellenic world. Thus, when Demosthenes became a fac- 
tor in Greek politics, the unrivaled days of Athenian greatness 
were a memory, and the pristine strength of Sparta and Thebes 
had departed. But the tradition of Hellenic independence was 
strong, and in none did it burn more fiercely than in De- 
mosthenes. The bitter war which he waged against the grow- 
ing power of Macedonia is a brilliant chapter in ancient his- 
tory, too well known to require a summary in this place. Mr. 
Pickard-Cambridge has reviewed the historical facts with 
fairness to both sides of the contest, and if his judgment of 
Demosthenes seems severe at times, most readers will agree 
with the author’s strictures. The uncompromising attitude of 
Demosthenes toward Philip will always find advocates, but 
it is an open question whether men like A¢schines did not 
understand the trend of the times better. 

While it is established that the orator was not only unfair 
to his enemies, but was guilty of actually misrepresenting facts 
concerning them, it is well to bear in mind that such a struggle 
cannot be judged solely by the rules of modern morality. The 
fact remains that the Greek type of imperialism was passing 
away before the new imperialism of Philip and Alexander. 
As we view the matter to-day, Demosthenes fought for a cause 
that must lose, even though for the time being he checked the 
advance of Philip. Mr. Pickard-Cambridge realizes the truth 
that a democratic form of government does not insure against 
national decay, and that when the militant spirit of a people 
wanes, it is useless to appeal to the days of greatness long 
past. The author, however, is loath to judge his hero by the 
test of success, and in his concluding chapter he asserts that 
“if political liberty had proved itself so precious that without 
it the whole of life would have seemed to be lived on a lower 
plane, success was an altogether unworthy criterion by which 
to judge the actions of those who were dominated by such a 
sentiment. Demosthenes was convinced that such was the per- 
suasion of the Athenians, if not of all other Greek ‘peoples, and 
that by struggling to the end for the freedom of Atheftis, and 
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causing the Athenians to struggle for the freedom of the 
Hellenes, he was fulfilling their noblest instincts.” 

Numerous illustrations accompany the text in the shape of 
reproductions of photographs of scenes in Greece associated 
with the career of Demosthenes, maps and original drawings— 
all of which add to the volume an interest not to be lightly 
estimated. 

Albert S. Henry. 


Renaissance and Reformation” 


SPLENDID historical study, entitled Renaissance and 
A Beformation, has just appeared. From the beginning 

the book is full of comments that show its author’s 
aliveness to the philosophy of history. Upon what date such 
an one ascended or abdicated a throne, where and when the 
forces of one nation were lined up against those of another, 
what were the incidents that made up this or that papal reign, 
are facts whose real value lies in the underlying cosmic sig- 
nificance there for the eyes that can see. Professor Hulme 
sees; from that comes the strength of his book. 

Under three main headings—the renaissance, the Protest- 
ant revolution and the Catholic reformation—the history of 
Europe from 1275 until 1600 is carefully studied. The atten- 
tion that has been paid to certain more or less mechanical 
points of arrangement increases the value of the book as a 
work of reference. Each chapter is prefaced by a series of 
headings covering its contents; and there is a side annotation 
to each paragraph summing it up in a word or two. The 
advantage of this is obvious to the student. Maps are numer- 
ous; and there is an appendix consisting of several genealogical! 
tables. A comprehensive index is another point of excellence 
in the book. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


A Forgotten Statesman! 


IVES of great men all remind us that if they wish to 
:: leave footprints on the sands of time they should be 

sure to make them deep enough to stand a great many 
tides of changing opinion. A good many men of first-class 
reputation have been forgotten because great issues in which 
they were concerned have been settled and the country has 
turned to new discussions. Some are forgotten because they 
have had no biographers and until the present, the latter sit- 
uation, outside of the students of history, confronted the repu- 
tation of Reverdy Johnson. 

It is a remarkable fact that of the five men who were 
considered leaders of the American bar during the first cen- 
tury of our Constitutional history Maryland furnished four, 
of whom the last was Reverdy Johnson, once potent in the 
affairs of his State and nation and now well-nigh forgotten. 
An excellent biography has been furnished of this statesman 
at a time when practically all who knew him are gone or are 
just passing off the stage. Curiously enough Johnson was 
killed in reputation by the greatest achievement of his life, 
one which, paradoxically enough, made the reputation of many 
others. The difference was that Johnson was not a Republi- 
can and his successor was. Reference is made, of course, to 
the Treaty with Great Britain, made while Johnson was min- 
ister to London, at the close of the administration of Andrew 
Johnson. It was an era when this country was incensed at 
Great Britain because of its attitude during the Civil War 
—an attitude which, officially speaking, was much more friendly 
and correct than was supposed, but which none the less fanned 
public sentiment in this country to fever heat and at times 
seemed to threaten war. 

*Renaissance and Reformation. By Edward Maslin Hulme. 
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It is amazing that the Johnson Treaty provoked so much 
opposition that it got not a single vote in the Senate. Yet 
shortly afterwards during the Grant administration a treaty 
was made by which the Alabama Claims were arbitrated under 
substantially the same conditions as secured by Johnson. In 
principle there was no difference whatever. But Johnson made 
the mistake in American eyes of being too friendly with British 
aristocracy and high society, while a few unfortunate errors 
of taste helped to blast his career as minister. Yet, if his 
biographer is to be believed on what seems to be the best of tes- 
timony, it was Johnson whose great knowledge of constitu- 
tional law, fine manners and cordiality made a rapprochement 
between the two countries possible and secured the settlement 
ofall difficulties, although the Grant administration got all 
the glory. 

Johnson’s career at the bar in Maryland was a notable 
one. Never versed in municipal and statute law equal to some 
of his contemporaries, he was perhaps the greatest constitu- 
tional lawyer of his time and easily led the American bar. In 
politics he was a Whig and so remained long after his party 
was dead. He never was a Republican and always denied 
that he was a Democrat. He served Maryland long and faith- 
fully in the Senate, where his great abilities and courteous 
manners gave him much influence in spite of the fact that on 
most occasions he endorsed the policy of Andrew Johnson, 
believing, as pretty much every one does to-day, that it was 
the policy of Lincoln and in any event the best to adopt. 

No little credit is due to Johnson for the unswerving loy- 
alty of Maryland through the Civil War. No Republican was 
a more thorough Union man than Reverdy Johnson and no 
ene denounced treason, secession and disunion more than he. 
But he was not radical! By nature he was conservative and 
he knew the South much better than many of the Northern 
radicals who desired condign punishment of those lately in 
rebellion. In the Senate he made many and notable speeches 
against the Reconstruction policy of the dominant party and 
was enabled to secure some abatement of proposed stringent 
legislation. He did not believe in negro suffrage, but voted 
for it because there was apparently no alternative. According 
to his lights, and to the best light of its day, he served his 
country well and is held responsible by his biographer for con- 
vincing a number of Senators to vote against the conviction 
of President Johnson on impeachment. All now recognize 
that if the President had been convicted this country would 
have established a precedent fraught with great evil to the 
republic. The biography is well constructed and concisely 
written, being an excellent compendium of its subject’s views 
on every public subject. 

Joseph M. Rogers. 


The Life-Story of a Russian Exile* 


NTO the twenty-nine years of Marie Sukloff’s life there 
I has been crowded a far more varied and out of the ordinary 

mass of experience than is written in the book of the aver- 
age mortal who lives out his allotted three score years and 
ten. Marie Sukloff is a Russian Jewess who has consecrated 
herself to the cause of the revolutionists in her native land. 
Her clear eyes see deep into the anachronistic government that 
is holding in oppression many millions of human beings, and 
her soul revolts at the sight and clamors for a righting of the 
wrongs. In The Life Story of a Russian Exile we are given 
one of the most interesting as well as one of the most moving 
of the books that have recently appeared. 

The charm of the book lies in the simplicity of its style, 
and in its absolute sincerity. There is no trace of any striving 
after effects, and in view of the substance with which it deals 
the completeness with which the melodramatic element is ab- 
sent is startling. Between the lines one reads that Miss Suk- 
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loff is capable of that rare but beautiful devotion to an im- 
personal cause in which self is sunk and all its interests buried. 
Hers is the fire with which all great reformers in the world’s 
history have burned—a fire in whose blaze hundreds of lovers 
of justice have been caught up in that unhappy country where 
a malignant despotism mocks at justice and substitutes for it 
the consummate arrogance of an unbridled autocracy. We are 
given pictures of inconceivable deeds of heroism on the part 
of various revolutionists; we are shown how lightly they hold 
their own lives in any action that might further the liberation 
of the Russian people. Miss Sukloff herself was in prison 
many times, and was exiled to Siberia, whence twice she 
escaped. At one time she and “Comrade Nikolai” were con- 
demned to death; his execution was carried out, but for her 
there came an eleventh hour pardon. There is a pitiful little 
love story here, and the telling of it is, from an artistic point 
of view, one of the finest things in the book. 

Marie Sukloff is now free. But she will not remain so; 
there is no freedom, she believes, until all the world enjoys it. 
We hope she will write again; hers is a life story one would 
eagerly follow to the end. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Unknown Guest* 


AS Maeterlinck definitely left the field of pure litera- 
ture to remain absorbed in psychic problems? Last 
winter we had Our Eternity, which discussed our pres- 
ent acquaintance with the problems of life after death; now 
we have a new discussion in the same line, strangely scientific 
in manner to come from the author of Les Aveugles and Pel- 
leas et Melisande. So greatly have these recent works inter- 
ested the thinking public, however, that it may safely be con- 
cluded that what is a temporary loss to one kind of literature 
is a rich gain to the literature of psychic phenomena. 
Evidently Maeterlinck has been fascinated by the collec- 
tion of verified facts in the possession of various societies for 
psychic research, relating to the manifestations of what he 
calls “the unknown guest”—that mysterious, vaguely-realized 
subconscious self within each of us which shows itself in pre- 
monitions, second sight, precognitions, apparitions and such 
phenomena. By this time few people care to brand themselves 
as stupid by discrediting in’ toto the stories of premonitions, 
second-sight, and such; “I defy anyone approaching these facts 
in a serious and honest spirit to reject them all,” says Maeter- 
linck. And he is but expressing the opinion of such men as 
William James, Frederick W. H. Myers and Sir Oliver Lodge 
—than whom our generation has had no greater thinkers. 
Final conclusions he does not pretend to reach; we may call 
his book “considerations.” But he believes that, though “many 
riddles accumulate which we cannot hope to solve,” yet the time 
has come in the history of the race when many others of 
psychic nature may be solved. We have advanced far in our 
dealing with physics, chemistry, mechanics and other material 
sciences, and are now ready to cope with the occult. “It is a 
matter of discovering the link between the two forces. 
The quest will be the most difficult, the most mysterious and, 
in certain respects, the most dangerous that mankind has ever 
undertaken. But it is the best task at the moment.” 


E. C. Moore. 


The Glory of the Common Roundt 


D: LEN G. BROUGHTON has an international name 














and fame. What time he labored in Atlanta, he was to 
the front in every good word and work undertaken in 
the Georgian city, and ranked as one of the South’s most 
popular preachers. Since his removal to Landon, there to con- 
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tinue the work of F. B. Meyer at Christ Church, Lambeth, he 
has taken his place as one of the foremost Free Churchmen 
in the English metropolis. For years past he has been a wel 
come and successful speaker at the East Northfield Confer- 
ences, and at similar gatherings both sides the Atlantic. 
Everything he publishes is wholesome, sincere, touched by 
quaint, quizzical humor and breathing an abiding optimism. 
The volume here being noticed, is, throughout, of this texture. 
Containing not more than two hundred pages, it presents more 
real spiritual stimulus than many a work of similar character, 
twice its size. 

Its form is that of addresses delivered at Bible Confer- 
ences and meant for the correction and enheartenment of the 
great mass of folk, who, amidst the monotonous routine of 
homely duties, are stifling, day after day, yearnings for out- 
standing success. Dr. Broughton emphasizes the glory and 
opportunity of the commonplace. “There are a few men,” he 
says, “who can do extraordinary things; but only a few. 
Most men are only able to do the ordinary things, but they 
are able to do them well. There are too many workers with 
only ordinary ability, trying to do the extraordinary thing. 
Too many men are trying to be specialists, and overlooking the 
needs and opportunities at hand. Because, therefore, he be- 
lives that there are enough opportunities in connection with 
every man’s field to make him great in the Kingdom of God, 
if he will only look about him and work, the author has pro- 
duced this present volume. 

Dr. Broughton’s book is devoted to the underscoring of 
a wholesome and very salient truth. Within the common walks 
of life, true living finds its most splendid opportunities, its 
most glorious, tests. There are ever at our doors large oc- 
casions for heroism. Indeed they could not well be larger—if 
we seek the best. One is reminded, in this connection, of King 
Arthur’s protest when his Knights resolved to seek the Holy 
Grail: 


“Go, since your vows are sacred, being made; 
Yet—for ye know the cries of all my realm 
Pass through this hall—how often, O my Knight, 
Your places being vacant at my side 
This chance of holy deeds will come and go, 
Unchallenged, while ye follow wandering fires.” 


Arthur’s protest was a prophecy. The Holy Quest left 
him with a lean, depleted Order, and gazing at a deserted board. 
Of all his knights, one only saw the Vision of the Grail face 
to face—and one afar off. Scarce a tithe returned to Camelot, 
and “human wrongs were left to right themselves.” And for 
us, as for the Knights of the Table Round, the richest avenues 
of service lie in the common rounds of every day. Superficially 
viewed, there may seem to be little or nothing in the common- 
places of life to inspire the highest service. .Yet here, in this 
good land of ours, there are wrongs to be redressed, weak 
causes to be espoused, and hearts to be cheered as in the far-off 
halls of Camelot. Dr. Broughton’s timely book should em- 
phasize this fact for every one who reads it. And it should, 
furthermore, help all to remember that no matter what temple 
fame or loudly-heralded and richly caparisoned service may 
build, there will always need to be reared hard by a wayside 
chapel for wounded souls. 

A. Chester Mann. 


Europe Revised* 
ee HIS is not a war book,” assures the paper covering 
I on Irvin Cobb’s new book, Europe Revised, in bold 
and prominent type. It is a foresighted assurance, 
for him who feels himself surfeited by the superabundance of 
talk “about it and about” (if old Omar will lend us his phrase), 
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and would otherwise look askance at the title, take fright, and 
flee. And that would be a pity, for Mr. Cobb’s book is refresh- 
ingly worth a few hours of any reader's time. From the dedica- 
tion, which reads: “To my small daughter, who bade me shed a 
tear at the tomb of Napoleon, which I was very glad to do, 
because when I got there my feet certainly were hurting me,” 
to the last line, which informs us that “There’s no place like 
HOME!” there is a delightful long stretch of sparkle and 
genuine human interest. 

Mr. Cobb evidently visited Europe full of a determination 
to study it inductively; unlike the average tourist, who goes 
over with a neat set of popular concepts and a conscientious 
desire to substantiate them, our author has disabused his mind 
of every least vestige of what he ought to think and feel in 
the presence of the “marvels” of the old world, and has put 
on the armor of an honest intention to set forth what he ac- 
tually does think and feel. He gives us, therefore, some very 
interesting and entirely creditable studies of vaunted versus 
actual conditions in Europe, and compares them with corre- 
sponding conditions here in America. He takes a great many 
points of common everyday interest—bathing, railroad service, 
diet, fashion, night life and the café—and invests them with 
a live interest. He holds up to scorn the tourist who insists 
upon leaving his signature in any historic place where he can 
manage to intrude it; he depicts the guile of the ubiquitous 
guide; he treats of cathedrals, and ruins, and “old masters,” 
with a frank humanness that is very unlike the awesome and 
reverential comment to which we are accustomed. 

Reluctantly, but in deference to the truth, the reader will 
admit that Mr. Cobb’s humor is at times a little forced—that 
he plays a point overtime, endeavoring to extract from it 
somewhat more than it inherently possesses. But the genuine 
spontaneous humor is so markedly preponderant that we for- 
give the occasional lapses, debiting them on the side of that 
imperfection which must by the nature of things be an at- 
tribute, in some degree, of practically all human effort. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


A Century of Anglo-American Diplomacy* 


ATELY, some kaiser or king, or the march of events, has 
L interfered to put a blight on the ceremonies which were 

intended to be held in honor of the centennial of the 
signing of the Treaty of Ghent on Christmas eve, 1814. A 
war mightier than those of the Napoleonic era, then just end- 
ing, has broken out so that Great Britain has many things to 
think of and the century of peace between the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations will be celebrated without theatrical 
pomp, but the event will none the less be remembered. It may 
be an augur of important things in the future of all English- 
speaking peoples. 

After signing the Treaty, John Quincy Adams at a public 
dinner proposed a toast: “Ghent, the City of Peace; may the 
gates of the temple of Janus, here closed, not be opened again 
for a century!” That pious wish has been fulfilled, so far as 
it related to the signatory powers, although at the present mo- 
ment the city of Ghent is very much in the possession of Mars. 
But the century of peace between the two nations has not been 
one of uninterrupted harmony. There have been a number of 
oceasions when the sword has rattled in the scabbard, but 
fortunately was not drawn. The Peace of Ghent was all the 
more remarkable because it amounted to nothing more than a 
cessation of the combat and did not so much as mention any 
of the issues upon which the war was fought. This was due 
to several considerations, but chiefly that Time was certain to 
work in favor of the American contention. It did, but two 
generations were to pass before all these issues were finally 
adjusted. In the meantime many more have arisen, but for- 
tunately at the completion of the century of peace there is 





not a single issue in diplomacy between the two nations, al- 
though it is possible that the present war will give rise to some 
irritations which will require delicate handling. 

In order to appreciate this century of peace we should 
know how it was maintained and what were the occasions and 
causes of friction which have been smoothed out. These may 
be found by searching through many volumes of records, but 
happily that is no longer necessary since Professor Dunning 
has condensed it all into a single volume and has concerned 
himself with nothing else. The archives of the State Depart- 
ment dealing with the subjects in controversy are many and 
ponderous. It has required no little sound judgment and lit- 
erary ability to make the issues plain and to write a clear 
narrative without loading it down with irrelevant matter. 
Fortunately Professor Dunning has accomplished this ad- 
mirably. His knowledge is profound, his literary skill notable, 
while he has added a sprightliness to the narrative which 
makes it excellent reading for everyone of ordinary education. 
The title of the book may sound forbidding, the subject matter 
may seem heavy, but the treatment is lucid and delightful. 

Naturally in such restricted space the author has aban- 
doned much interesting detail, but none that is necessary to a 
complete understanding of our troubles and their adjustment. 
Like all our modern historians he is frank. It is no longer 
necessary to indulge in patriotic mock-heroics. The truth is 
all that is needed and the author has been compelled to nar- 
rate some things which would have injured the pride of some 
of our ancestors, and some of his comments are sarcastic, but 
he is nevertheless an American. We have not been eternally 
right on all questions and Great Britain eternally wrong, but 
both nations have come out of the century of diplomatic con- 
tests with dignity and honor. Arbitration has had its finest 
exemplification and its greatest claims to universal adoption 
in the history of the relations of these two countries. 

The book is not mere diplomatic history. It involves the 
history of pretty much all that was going on in national affairs 
in this country and much of what Great Britain was doing in 
the larger field of politics. No one can read this book without 
being charmed and instructed, which is saying a good deal of 
any historical work. Viscount Bryce provides an admirable 


introduction. Joseph M. Rogers. 


Getting Ready for Secession* 


T MIGHT seem to many that a new history of that phase 
I of American politics which led up to the Civil War was 

hardly necessary, seeing that so much has been published 
on the subject. There are two reasons for the new work 
which has just appeared. In the first place, we are just ap- 
proaching the fiftieth anniversary of Appomattox, so that the 
time is appropriate. The second reason lies in the fact that 
it is much easier to write on the subject with judicial calm- 
ness now than when most extant books were penned. If a 
further justification of the book is necessary it lies in the fact 
that it is well done and puts into six hundred pages what must 
be sought elsewhere through sixty volumes. The author sticks 
tc a single text and that is the secession movement. Of 
course, this involves much of our history up to the outbreak of 
the conflict, but the author touches nothing else. 

The author in his seventy-third year is old enough to 
have been a witness of many stirring scenes in politics in 
the Middle West before the war and to have taken part in 
them. He knew many of the men who have made history, and 
while it is evident that the author’s feelings are wholly against 
secession and slavery, it would be difficult to find in his book 
traces of partisanship which amount to a perversion of his- 
tory. Probably the whole truth never will be known. There 
was such a warfare of sectional jealousy, of sociology, of 








*The British Empire and the United States. By William 
Archibald Dunning. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





*Political History of Secession. By Daniel Wait Howe. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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economics, of passion and of ambition that the truth is often 
hard to find. The author tries to make us see this and suc- 
ceeds. He has made use of all of the standard authorities 
and while, under the circumstances, it was impossible that 
he could give us anything new, he has marshaled facts in a 
new way so as to give interest and importance to his narrative. 

It is a book for the student of politics and history and 
for the man who is seeking the best equipment for good citi- 
zenship, since we must learn much by the past. His presen- 
tation of the Dred Seott Decision contains much which, if not 
wholly new, is not very generally known. 

Joseph M. Rogers. 


Social Christianity in the Orient* 


N THE few years preceding the lamented death of Dr. 
I John E. Clough, the “Apostle to the Telugus,” he dictated 

to his wife much of his experiences in life and for the 
rest supplied her with a diary of forty years, numerous clip- 
pings from newspapers, letters, etc., so that the work from the 
pen of the wife (she was his second) appears as an auto- 
biography, It is one of the most extraordinary tales in the 
history of Christian missions and that is saying much. The 
world which knows little of the Telugus, who live in Southern 
India, remembers them solely from the fact that not many 
years ago they came over to Christianity by the thousands 
and were baptized by Dr. Clough. This was almost unique 
in the history of modern missions, and it was a result of the 
extraordinary power which the missionary had over the 
people as well as his methods of work. He was never edu- 
cated for the ministry, but was an engineer and as such was 
enabled to stave off famine in his district by putting men to 
work digging canals. Of this great mass of thousands of 
converts at one time, all kept the faith, and to-day the mis- 
sion is growing and prosperous. Dr. Clough was an extra- 
ordinary man and would have made a name in any walk of 
life. He had a wonderful gift-of sympathy as well as of ad- 
ministration. He was no schoolman in theology, but preached 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified, under the auspices of the 
American Baptist Missionary Society, for almost fifty years, 








going to his final reward in 1910 after accomplishing almost 
miraculous results among the poorest and most benighted of 
the peoples in Southern India. It is a stirring narrative in 
which we see the life revealed of a man who had the faith 
which can move mountains. 


The Key That Opens Heaven’ 


NY honestly disposed student of the by-gone Christian 
A centuries can discover this fact for himself: The 

medizval age, so often decried as superstitious and 
irreligious, had this advantage over our own—that there was 
an almost universal sense of the powers of the Unseen, and 
this, in spite of a low tone of morals and widespread ignorance, 
kept faith and prayer alive. Men believed in the intervention 
of another world—believed that God stood ready, when duly 
beseeched and importuned, to take a controlling and deciding 
hand in the affairs of men. Whether we care to admit it or 
not, it is impeccably true that we have lost much, if not nearly 
all, of this attitude and belief. Nowadays, religion is chiefly 
used for police duty—for making people civilized, temperate, 
well-behaved. The sense of “other worldliness,” in its almost 
every aspect, is well night dead within us, the recourse to 
definite, pleading, wrestling prayer, a practice fallen largely 
into utter disuse. A volume such as Dr. John T. Faris has 
recently compiled, therefore, should be hailed by all faithful 
souls with welcome and delight. He calls it The Book of An- 
swered Prayer, and in it endeavors to teach anew the relation- 
ship between Christian experience and the Author of its in- 
spiration, and to give a new impetus to a practice which, in 
spite of the directness of Christ Himself, in spite of the teach- 
ing of His Word, is either wholly neglected, or only half- 
heartedly done. Told in a sentence, the book amounts to this: 
It is a record of authentic, well-established instances of the 
efficacy of prayer. The chapters contain little or no theorizing, 
but furnish the practical testimony of men and women who, 
being beset and confronted with difficulty such as no earthly 
hand could remove, desiring consummations such as no human 
agency could effect, sought and obtained deliverance and real- 
ization at the Hands of the Most High. 





*Social Christianity in the Orient. By John E. Clough. 
The Macmillan Company. 





*The Book of Answered Prayer. By John T. Faris. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.00, postpaid. 


Books About the War 


Reviewed by J oseph M. Rogers 


ATURALLY the conflict in Europe has led to the pub- 
N lication of a number of volumes bearing on the sub- 

ject, although as yet none can be said to have reached 
the first importance from a military standpoint. It will prob- 
ably be many years before the authoritative account of the 
military campaigns is published. In the meantime we have 
some reprints of works issued before war was expected, some 
rather hastily constructed volumes dealing with phases of 
military equipment and especially controversial works bear- 
ing on the ethics of the mighty quarrel. 
without, however, accomplishing all the results he had an- 


*The War and America. By Hugo Munsterberg. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

+Germany and the Next War. By General Friedrich von 
Bernhardi. Longmans, Green & Co. 

tHow Germany Makes War. By General Friedrich von 
Bernhardi. George H. Doran Company. 

**The Russian Army from Within. W. Barnes Steveni. 
George H. Doran Company. 

{The German.Army from Within. By a British officer 
who has served in it. George H. Doran Company. 





To the latter category belongs Dr. Munsterberg’s work* 
which is short and rather hastily concocted. It is a defense 
of the Emperor, of the German position in the conflict and 
an appeal to the American people against the hostile attitude 
which the majority have taken against both. Whether Dr. 
Munsterberg’s defense of German policy and the invasion of 
Belgium is adequate will depend a good deal on the reader's 
predilections on the subject. 

Without doubt the books of General von Bernhardi have 
had the widest circulation of any of the volumes and both of 
these were published long before there was any expectation 
that the conflict would come in the time and manner as it did. 
Germany and the Next Wart has been reprinted many times 
and as it has already been noticed at length in these columns 
needs no further comment. The same author’s How Germany 
Makes Wart is a sequel to the former and is a more abstruse 
treatise than the former but not without interest at this time. 
It may be said that Germany has so far made war very closely 
according to the program laid down by General yon Bernhardi 




















ticipated. It is undoubted that the German fighting machine 
is the most efficient that the world has ever known, but the 
personal equation is perhaps not quite up to the machine or 
else the problem has proved more difficult than anticipated. 
Of the views of the author on war as a virtue and the proposi- 
tion that might makes right, it is not necessary to speak here 
and now, as they have already been exploited in the daily 
press. It is sufficient to say that those who believe in the 
apostleship of Germany to recreate the world on a military 
basis with despotism, declared to be backed by the Almighty, 
will find in the works of von Bernhardi all the pabulum they 
may desire. 

An interesting account of the Russian army is given by 
a newspaper man who for twenty-five years was in Russia as 
correspondent for a London newspaper.** It is a short nar- 
rative of the manner in which the Russian army is trained, 
some account of past experiences of a not entirely pleasant 
character; and an outline of its present condition and what 
may be expected from it. The conclusion is that the Russian 
army will do as good work as any soldiers in the world if 
properly led, that it is fearless and prefers the bayonet to 
any other method, that it is fairly well equipped and is in 


On the Reading of Plays* 


E WONDER whether people are reading plays now 
because it is the thing to do, or whether they actually 
have sufficient sense of the theater to visualize what 

they are reading. For it is not an easy matter to read a play; 
and there are very few people who can interpret dialog on 
the printed page in terms of the theater. Yet never have 
more plays been published than now. One would argue that 
this would be an excellent thing for play going; no sooner has 
the theater discovered a success than some publisher hastens 
to bring it out in book form, sometimes as a novel and then 
again in its stage form. I have always felt that the play is 
the literary form of to-morrow; that the theater is claiming 
the literary man. But strange to say, though the literary 
man is willing to write for the theater, he refuses to be iden- 
tified with the life of the theater, and that is just where we 
are weak in America. Our theater needs the intelligent body 
of writers always with it; as the intelligence of the theater 
increases, it will be found that there is small room for the 
ing of plays should serve as an indication that the intelligent 
ing of plays should serve as an indication that this intelligent 
time is coming, that it is not far distant. 

If we had been asked beforehand what plays we should 
most like to have published, I think a large vote would have 
gone to J. M. Barrie. It is a wonder that he has escaped the 
press so long. Now, we have four examples of his one-act art 
in the publication of Pantaloon, an exquisite fantasy, half- 
dialog and half-pantomime; we have The Twelve-Pound Look 
which is Barrie fantastically economic; we have The Will, an 
excellent moral study of the tragedy of wealth; and finally 
Rosalind. All of these plays have been acted on the legitimate 
stage and in vaudeville. They read as well as they act. 

Mr. Hartley Manners’ Happiness and Other Plays contains 
some interesting examples of the literary quality of his work. 


*Half Hours. By J. M. Barrie. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Happiness, and Two Other Plays. By J. Hartley Man- 
ners. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

Rada. By Alfred Noyes. Frederick Stokes Company. 
60 cents, postpaid. 


New Books on the Drama 


Reviewed by Montrose 2 Moses 
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well nigh exhaustless numbers. How the army has changed 
since the war with Japan is explained, but the author very 
wisely indulged in few predictions as to what will be accom- 
plished in this war. Already the results, so far as we know 
them, are a bit confusing, although on the whole the Russians 
seem to have done fairly well. According to the author the 
stage is not yet reached when they can be expected to give the 
best account of themselves. 

A British officer who was educated in a German military 
school and served long in the German army, leaving it to 
return home for service against the Boers, has given us some 
1ather interesting pictures in The German Army from Within.{ 
As the work is anonymous it loses some of its value, but it 
bears inherent earmarks of genuineness. As much has changed 
—and for the better—since the author served in the German 
army the book has only an academic and historical interest. 
It may be said that it is not a flattering picture he draws of 
army life and of the garrison towns especially, although he 
admits that on recent visits he has found a return to more 
simplicity under orders from high sources. The book is en- 
tertaining and mildly instructive. 

Joseph M. Rogers. 


But we would not have thought these little plays, which were 
given last year at a special matinee by Miss Laurette Taylor, 
worthy of preservation in such permanent forms. Between 
Happiness and Peg O’ My Heart I would rather have been 
given the latter in book form, but Mr. Manners saw fit to 
novelize Peg and to keep in its play form Peg’s near cousin. 
His allegory, The Day of Dupes, was rather boresome when we 
witnessed it on the stage, and it is not above the average when 
read. The best of these playlets, nevertheless, is Happiness, 
not only because the main character of the little girl is de- 
veloped in the Peg manner, but because of the man and woman 
bored with life and with themselves. The third piece, Just 
as Well, is as inane in type as it was on the stage. We look 
to Mr. Manners for bigger work; he certainly has done better 
work in his longer plays. But until the exceptional piece 
comes, I really do not think such trivial examples of his skill 
should be dignified with the heading: ‘Dramatic Works of J. 
Hartley Manners.” 

Mr. Noyes’ Rada is a pathetic fragment, all the more 
apropos in view of the European struggle. There is no need 
to mount Rada. It is being acted in real life every day during 
this war of nations; and though it is a Christmas tragedy of 
the Balkans, it might just as well be a tragedy wherever the 
conqueror soldier lauds it over the innocent vanquished. If 
literature can, even in the midst of storm, help the peace move- 
ment, this little bit, feelingly told, should find an eager public. 


Our Eccentric Theater* 


OR many a year we have had reformers in the theater 
F eager to reach the spirit of the drama through oddities 
in stage scene. Such endeavor within the past decade 
has become stronger than ever. These enthusiasts do not take 
warning from the failures of others, they are not willing to 
compromise with the realist, but they persist in creating fan- 


*The Theater of To-Day. By Hiram Kelly Moderwell. 
John Lane Company. 

The Theater of Max Reinhardt. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 





By Huntly Carter. 
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tastical sets which are dignified by the term “moods.” What 
is the mood of Hamlet? Determined that, then set your scene 
so that all the color, all the grouping, every bit of the external 
aspect of the production tends to create that mood. The diffi- 
culty here is that it is just as distracting as the historical 
pageantry of a Kean or an Irving. If, in the sleep walking 
scene of Lady Macbeth, the dominant feature should be the 
atmosphere surrounding the stairs down which she comes, the 
rest of the stage being almost in total blackness, will not the 
attention of the audience be much more concerned with the 
stairs than with Lady Macbeth? Were I to attend a perform- 
ance of Gordon Craig’s “Hamlet”—I am sure it’s Gordon 
Craig’s rather than Shakespeare’s—there is scarcely a doubt 
that I would be chiefly concerned with watching the means by 
which he lights his kaleidoscopic surfaces. This eccentric 
stage cannot help but be distracting! 

It is not that I cannot fail to see the invigorating effect of 
Reinhardt, and his German, Russian and Austrian confréres. 
There is no doubt that they are exerting what the stage is 
sorely in need of—imagination; there is no doubt that as di- 
rectors and stage managers, they are developing, along with 
their sense of the theater an intelligence of the theater, 
and that through simple means they are gradually educating 
us in the belief that we have overdone scenery, that we have 
lost sight of the real motive of the scene, and that we have been 
overdecorating, without any motive behind our picture. But 
were I an actor IJ would doubt the stability of the essence of a 
chair when it came to sitting down! 

This is all apropos of many books that have come to me 
dealing with the new stage. Gordon Craig’s On the Art of the 
Theater was unique, in some parts inspired and in others as 
misty as a fantastic mind can be. When Maeterlinck framed 
his theories for the marionette theater, everyone thought him 
as mad as a hatter, and critics did not hesitate to laugh him 
to scorn. Time brought the Belgian—all the more Belgian 
these days!—to terms with himself, and he modified his beliefs 
to accord with life. But I doubt whether we will ever be able 
to bring the new stage to terms any more than we will per- 
suade the cubists or the futurists that, even if their art is not 
bad art, it does represent distraught thinking. 

Of the two books now before me, Mr. Moderwell’s The 
Theater of To-Day is by far the sanest and the clearest in its 
historical plan and its artistic explanation. There is no doubt 
that there are new forces at work in the theater; that science 
is transforming the physical aspects of the stage and putting 
in the hands both of the dramatist and the creative stage man- 
ager tools that undoubtedly will affect stage and drama tech- 
nique. Since the time of Ibsen—and things in the theater are 
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moving so rapidly that Ibsen is of the past—a vast world of 
possibility has opened up to the theater, and there is no telling 
what advance the immediate years before us will make. Mr. 
Moderwell succinctly, and without any of the emotionalism of 
the disciple, traces these forces at work in the theater to-day, 
and points to those defects in our American system that will 
have to be overcome before we can ever hope to take part in 
the evolution. Unlike Mr. Carter, who, wherever he can, sneers 
in a most disagreeable manner at the English Theater, Mr. 
Moderwell gives his information and offers his suggestions in 
the hope that they may serve as correctives. Having traveled 
much and seen for himself all that he describes of the various 
continental theaters, he sets down in the spirit of a student 
of the theater the good and the bad, and he is not afraid to 
state in plain terms what he thinks on the subject. I have 
gained a much clearer notion of Reinhardt and his confréres 
from Mr. Moderwell than I did from the volume by Mr. Car- 
ter, for the reason that the latter is most anxious to air his 
erudition. The Theater of Max Reinhardt is a jumble of well- 
meaning descriptions. Mr. Carter knows something about 
the new art, but like much of the new art itself, his knowledge 
is a jumble, and I do not believe that he has really sensed the 
forces behind it. Through the first half of the book, one has 
to be careful indeed to extract Reinhardt from the debris of 
Mr. Carter’s mind. He, too, has traveled, has seen all the im- 
portant stages in Europe, and has met the reformers. He is 
not open minded or free from prejudice. But just these quali- 
ties dominate Moderwell’s book. Mr. Carter has been unfor- 
tunate also in the choice of illustrations for his book. He 
should have had copious examples of the art of Reinhardt, for 
when he reaches a discussion of the actual preductions, the 
reader then would have found benefit in contrasting the visible 
scene with the word descriptions. Now and again, Mr. Carter 
disagrees with the new theater, but I am sure that he is not 
definitely determined in his own mind whence this impulse 
came, and whither it tends. Mr. Moderwell has reached con- 
clusions, and for that reason his book is better to be relied on. 
One final word. At present the new theater movement 
is held in abeyance on the continent of Europe; there are other 
forces at work, and the theater shrivels into insignificance. 
But when the clouds are dispelled, it is to be hoped that there 
will be clearer thinking in this matter of the outward scene. 
I have admiration for the vigor of Reinhardt; I liked his 
Sumurun. But at the present time those who are writing on 
the Theater of Max Reinhardt are in a muddle. Boil down all 
the distraught statements regarding moods, emotion through 
physical effect, and what is the residuum? Mr. Carter does 
not know. One had better read Mr. Moderwell in preference. 


Foreign Books 


Reviewed by Ralph ‘Wigmore 


different is LeLys, a pathetic study of a French girl’s wasted 


FRENCH 
E HAVE here three stories all strong and original. 
W The first gives a not very pleasant picture of young 
English womanhood. Rhoda Wellsmore is described 
as being “alerte et delurée comme un boy, poetique comme une 
Muse de Burne-Jones.” She falls in love with a young mar- 
tied Frenchman; they run away together to Tunis, and while 
he is doing his best to obtain a divorce from his wife in order 
to marry his English lover, Rhoda gets bored with him, tired 
of the situation in which she finds herself, and, seizing on a 
trifling pretext, leaves him! The tale in some ways recalls 
one of those tragic idylls which belong to M. Bourget’s earlier 
manner, but it is told more coarsely and with less finish. Very 


Par H. de Zuylen de Nyevelt. 





*L’Enjouleuse. Lemerre. 


youth. In La Marionette we find ourselves in Java, and again 
the writer is at some pains to present unpleasant English types 
in Sir Percival and Lady Gladys Knight. 


GERMAN 
F THE Grande Armee with which Napoleon began the 
O Moscow campaign more than two-thirds were of other 
than French nationality, and of these two-thirds over 
two hundred thousand in all were contributed by the various 
German States, including Prussia, which were then bound to 
the service of the Emperor. Holzhausen’s book gives us a most 


“Die Deutschen in Russland, 1812. By Von Paul Holz- 
hausen. Berlin. 











interesting account of the fortunes of this German contingent 
in the great campaign. The wonderful and tragic story is 
told as largely as possible in the words of contemporaries and 
eye-witnesses. The manner in which the huge and motley 
force was welded by the Emperor’s magical personality into 
what may be called a new military nationality is one of the 
most curious of the phenomena which emerge in the narrative. 

“Is there an art to read the mind’s expression in the face?” 
The idea was started by Aristotle that from certain physical 
features it was possible to infer the character of the person 
possessing them. All these inferences are groundless according 
to Dr. Krukenberg. The most one can say is to agree with 
Leonardo that the habit of indulging certain emotions, mirth, 
anger, etc., ultimately leaves traces in the physiognomy. This 
work, then, is devoted mainly to an analysis, supported by many 
illustrations, of the manner in which various kinds of emotions 
as well as physiological conditions are reflected in the coun- 
tenance. In the chapter on the eye there is an interesting dis- 
cussion of the vexed question as to whether the eye can really 
be said to flash or glow in moments of intense feeling, one 
school of physiognomists holding that these appearances are 
wholly due to muscular changes in the setting of the eyeball. 
But Dr. Krukenberg shows clearly that although there is, of 
course, no inward source of illumination, there is, in moments 
of excitement, a tension of the surface of the eyeball which 
materially increases its power of reflecting light. The illus- 
trations are full of interest, though sometimes haunting and 
uncanny, and they should be of much value to artists. 

This is a study of two generations. Posterity (Nachwelt) 
is represented by two children and the son-in-law of the great 
actor Veneter. He, who lives and moves and triumphs only in 
the present, thrusts aside all thought, and as far as possible 
all obligation, towards the coming race. He feels the clutch of 
death upon him, but poses to the end, and is carried from the 
stage almost in the throes of his last agony—not like Moliere, 
from necessity, but because his will (the will of an Overman) 
refuses to admit physical defeat. The externals of an actor’s 
life, his comrade-like marriage with Hermione, in which in- 
fidelities are cheerfully accepted on either side while genuine 
attachment remains, his second marriage with the vulgar little 
milliner adventuress, and the splendid extravagance, petty 
jealousies and magnificent generosities of such a milieu, with 
its various types of professionals, are given in Hirschfeld’s 
best manner. Hirschfeld’s unusual verve conceals whatever 
there may be of artificiality and convention in his work. His 
brilliant study of Esther, Veneter’s daughter, who adores him 
while she mourns over his declension from straight and honor- 
able ways, and who finally escapes from the sway of the Over- 
man, is a novel invention. She, like the young woman in Key- 
serling, gives the hint of a new strenuousness in the Nachwelt. 

This, Keyserling’s latest novel with its attractive and sug- 
gestive title, strikes one as peculiarly significant. The Sunset 
Families (the best rendering of Abendliche Haueser that occurs 
to us) include a couple of inimitable barons such as the author 
delights in, fathers of daughters more or less revolting. Fas- 
trade, after an unfortunate love affair with her brother’s tutor, 
disappears from home to take up the profession of nursing. 
She returns to her father to tend Baron von der Warthe’s de- 
clining years after the death of his only son Bolko in a duel. 
Dietz von Egloff wins her love, but she casts him off on account 
of his intrigue with Lydia Dachhausen, the parvenu wife of a 
baron. Then when Dietz shoots himself after the duel in which 
Dachhausen is killed,. she takes her place by his side and weeps 
over him as her legitimate betrothed. The younger women 
of Keyserling’s books often endeavor to form independent judg- 


De Gesichtsausdruck des Menschen. Von Dr. Med H. 
Krukenberg. Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart. 





Nachwelt. Von G. Hirschfeld. Cotta, Stuttgart. 
Abendliche Haueser. Von E. V. Keyserling. S. Fischer, 
Berlin. 
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ments and to live independent lives. But he sees clearly how 
girls brought up in sheltered circles must pass through an 
agony of ineffectual struggles. 

Fastrade herself leads a broken life, though her nature is 
stronger than most, and Gertrud, Baron Port’s daughter, breaks 
down utterly in an abortive attempt to qualify as a professional 
singer at Dresden. She craves henceforth for the cigarettes 
and freedom of art circles, but she has clearly joined the ranks 
of the “unsatisfied.” 

Keyserling’s exquisitely finished work is full of a gentle, 
satiric melancholy. He regrets as a man of taste must, the 
virtues of the old order, while he recognizes that the world 
moves. 


ITALIAN 


HIS is an interesting summary of the commercial history 
: of the world from ancient times to the Renaissance; a 
second volume will complete the work, bringing it down 

to our own times. 

The author divides commercial history into two great 
periods, viz., that of isolated economics, during which exchanges 
were limited to a single community, great or small, the family, 
the city or the nation and that of free international trade. The 
first period, according to Sig. Luzzatto, ends with the great 
geographical discoveries of the fifteenth century, but he admits 
that the change was not contemporaneous throughout the 
world, some nations or groups of nations having achieved it 
long before others. 

The second period indeed did not reach its full development 
until the nineteenth century, after the general application of 
steam and electric power, and indeed even to this day in some 
less civilized parts of the world the older form of economy 
still subsists. Sig. Luzzatto’s work is clear and accurate and 
will prove a valuable guide to the study of trade history. 


HESE two books are of special interest and of great 

l value at this juncture, when all the world is speculat- 

ing as to whether Italy will be drawn into the war on 

the side of the Allies; for they give with great fulness the 

conditions in Italia Irridente which appeal to the patriotism of 

Italians to redeem the lost Provinces of Italy and to set their 
countrymen free from a bondage which is intolerable. 

They are both by brilliant writers, though Sig. Gayda’s 
book is the more comprehensive and deals with the whole prob- 
lem of the Italians in Austria, while that of Sig. Fauro is 
limited to the conditions of his native city, Trieste. 

In Trieste the Italian element is predominant, although 
constantly menaced by the pressure of the Slavs (Slovenes) 
who inhabit the whole interland: in the Gorizia-Gradisca dis- 
trict the two races are about equal; in Istria the Italians are 
in a strong minority and in Dalmatia in a very small one; but 
in both they represent wealth and culture. Austria instead of 
trying to reconcile her Italian subjects to her rule by wide 
autonomy and good government, has systematically set to work 
te stamp out every trace of Italian nationality. School girls 
are imprisoned for playing Italian patriotic airs, the wearing 
of a daisy is treated as a criminal offense, being regarded as an 
act of homage to Queen Margherita, the most fantastic political 
trials are being constantly engineered on the basis of trumpery 
charges or false evidence. Yet in spite of all, the Italian char- 
acter of Trieste, Gorizia and Western Istria has held its own; 
by immense sacrifices and ceaseless struggles the people have 
kept the flag flying, and Italian sentiment is as keen to-day as 
ever it was. 

These books enable us to realize the question of war fromr 
the Italian standpoint. 

Storia del Commercio. Vol. I. Dall’ antichita al Rinasci- 
mento. By Gino Luzzatto. Barbera, Florence. 

L’Italia D’Oltre Confine. By Virginio Gayda. Bocca, 
Turin, and Trieste. By Ruggero Fauro. Provenzani, Rome. 
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The Taming of Zenas Henry 


BBIE herself having defined her 

course and received no replies to 

her declaration of war, led the 
way into the dining-room, where another 
surprise awaited her family. 

The table was laid in customary fash- 
ion, but near the window was a small 
stand where Zenas Henry’s breakfast 
was set forth. Abbie motioned him 
toward it and, back to back, they sat 
down. Irresolutely the Three Captains 
hesitated; then Captain Jonas slipped 
into his usual place beside Abbie, while 
Captain Benjamin wriggled into the op- 
posite chair. But Captain Phineas re- 
mained standing. 

“I ’spose you wouldn’t mind,” he ven- 
tured bravely, “if I took my meal with 
Zenas Henry. You see, I’m kinder half 
an’ half.” 

Icily Abbie eyed him, at the same time 
turning her plate until the flowers on it 
were right side up. 

“My father was a Congregationalist,” 
explained the Captain. 

Abbie softened. 

“But my mother,’ went on Captain 
Phineas, “happened to be a Universalist.” 

“It isn’t for me to say,” Abbie re- 
sponded stiffly, “where you shall eat 
your meals, Captain Phineas. Every- 
body’s got to follow his own conscience.” 

“All right then,” the undaunted Cap- 
tain answered, “ ’Spose this mornin’, out 
of respect to the Universalists, I eat 
my breakfast with Zenas Henry.” 

Captain Phineas forthwith collected 
his food and bore it to the spot opposite 
the outlaw. 

Grim tragedy descended upon the 
household and so the day passed, Captain 
Phineas flitting from table to table— 
first loyal to the Universalists, then to 
the Congregationalists. 

For weeks the home vibrated with dis- 
quiet in the midst of which the Three 
Captains were wretched, being torn be- 
tween their allegiance to Abbie, and their 
affection for Zenas Henry. Poor shy 
Captain Benjamin who detested broils, 
and who would have parted with his 
birthright rather than first to defend it, 
observed a mournful silence. Captain 
Jonas, however, took upon himself the 
offices of peacemaker, only to be routed 
by Abbie at the outset. Captain Phineas, 
although quite as much distressed as the 
others, gaily traveled between Muspel- 
heim and Niffleheim in a series of un- 
successful attempts to lighten the over- 
charged atmosphere. 

Although Zenas Henry saw the chasm 
between himself and Abbie widen daily, 
an ultimate breach between them was as 
incredible as that the moon should rise 
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at noontide. The entire affairs was 
shrouded in a glamor of unreality; it 
seemed a supernatural vision—a dream 
from which he would awaken unaffright- 
ed. In the meantime he tried to bridge 
the gulf by performing for his wife 
every trifling duty to which she had 
formerly been forced to prod him. His 
thoughtfulness doubled, trebled! Never 
had the great untamed man been so -ap- 
pealing. 

Distance affording perspective, Abbie 
viewed her husband with that newness 
of vision with which she might have 
gazed upon primal man, and suddenly 
there surged toward him an affection so 
strong that all her resolution proved a 
pitiably weak obstruction to hold the 
flood in check. In recognition of her 
feebleness she whetted her tongue with 
unwonted sharpness whenever she felt 
herself wavering, for she argued that the 
echo of her own voice might put spine 
into her collapsing ethics. For the first 
time she realized that every difference 
between herself and Zenas Henry had 
but served to draw them closer together, 
and given her husband’s powerful per- 
sonality stronger hold over her. 

Perhaps, in his vague way, Zenas 
Henry was not unconscious of this; or 
perhaps it was only his determination to 
conquer that led him to struggle stub- 
bornly to gain Abbie’s favor. Certainly 
man never made greater effort to win 
the smile of fair lady! For weeks he 
persisted. 

Then one morning he entered the 
kitchen. 

“I noticed that your kindlin’s were 
gettin’ low,” he said, “so yesterday I 
hitched up, an’ brought down from my 
lot a cord I’ve had cut an’ dryin’. Here’s 
some of ’em. I split ’em for you.” 

He stooped to fill the woodbox. 

“I can’t use ’em,” Abbie burst out. 
“There’s no good leaving ’em here. I’d 
rather freeze to death than burn Uni- 
versalist wood!” 

“But you’ve got to start your fire 
somehow,” argued Zenas Henry. 

“T’ve got a wood lot of my own, an’ I 
can get a man to cut me some from 
there. I can’t use yours—’tain’t possible, 
Zenas Henry.” 

Abbie’s lips closed with such accuracy 
that it was evident to her husband that 
her decision admitted of no repeal. She 
seemed like one of the early Christians 
refusing the last opportunity to recant. 

Nevertheless he persevered: 

“I don’t see, when it comes to burnin’ 
wood, that it matters what I believe,” he 
said. 

“It does matter,” retorted Abbie. “I 


couldn’t take a straw’s comfort lighting 
a stick of those kindlings.” 

“It seems an awful pity we should go 
on livin’ this way,” pleaded Zenas Henry. 
“Here we all were havin’ such a good 
time together an’ now—” his voice 
trembled. 

Abbie looked away. 

“Tt all comes of your taking up with 
those Universalists,” she answered firmly. 
“I told you at the beginning what 
*twould mean, an’ my views ain’t changed 
a mite. Was it the Universalists landed 


‘on Plymouth Rock? You know it warn’t! 


Was it the Universalists made New Eng- 
land? They’ve never done anything, 
fur’s I can find out. I wouldn’t be one 
of ’em for the world!” 

Zenas Henry winced, but resolving to 
keep his temper, made no reply. Un- 
luckily he had not inherited four genera- 
tions of Puritan theology and therefore 
had no arguments at his tongue’s end, 
as had Abbie. 

His wife took up the flour-sifter and 
began to shake it violently. 

Over her shoulder she flung her last 
word: 

“You can’t tempt me with Universalist 
wood, Zenas Henry, even if I do need 
something to burn. Take it away.” 

Zenas Henry turned to obey. 

“Oh, an’ Zenas Henry,” Abbie went 
on, a bit less severely, “while you’re here 
you may’s well slip one of those striped 
shirts I’m making you, on over your 
other. I want to get an idea whether 
the sleeves are right.” 

Although her tone softened ever so lit- 
tle, Zenas Henry noticed the change in- 
stantly. He came back with eagerness, 
and was about to lay the armful of wood 
in a chair when Abbie waved him off: 

“There ain’t any place in this house 
for Universalist wood,” she said sharply. 
“Carry it away first.” 

Zenas Henry did as he was bid. 

Afterward Abbie helped him into the 
new shirt, and with infinite pains turned 
up the sleeves the necessary length. Her 
anxiety to have the garment please her 
husband terrified her. 

When she was once more alone she 
sank limply into a chair and buried her 
face in her hands. It burst upon her 
that she was weakening! If only the 
point were one that she might yield how 
gladly she would have surrendered. But 
to forsake a _ principle—never! This 
monstrous evil which conscience had 
originally sketched in with sweeps of 
vivid color was obviously becoming 
blurred by Zenas Henry’s constant devo- 
tion and forbearance. She must go off 








by herself and freshen the fading out- 
lines. 

Accordingly in the early afternoon she 
set out over the fields, now emerald under 
the light of a cloudless April sun. Where 
she was going she did not know; but she 
must be alone. On, on, over the slippery 
uneven grass; across the brook; into the 
fragrant low pines she went; and as she 
trod the soft needle-carpeted ground, the 
silence of the forest soothed the tu- 
multuousness of her mood. Whether 
she had been right all these weary weeks, 
whether she was still right, did not now 
seem to matter. Nor was the prospect 
of other weeks of solitude a reality. 
From out the chaos of her suffering 
stood a single truth, a truth she had 
long vaguely felt but never before ac- 
knowledged in words—she loved Zenas 
Henry and he loved her! All the rest 
crumbled, fell! She had come out to re- 
build the tottering fortress of her the- 
ology, but instead she sat among its 
ruins, with neither the strength nor the 
desire to reconstruct its walls. Yet even 
as she gave herself up to helpless defeat, 
conscience, like some wounded creature, 
raised a cry of reproach. It startled 
her. Throwing back her head, Abbie 
clinched her hands and quickened her 
lagging steps. 

By this time she was at the farther 
edge of the wood, and from the hilltop 
could look across the rolling land which 
sloped down toward the river. As she 
followed its silver outline with her eye, 
she observed spirals of faint blue smoke 
curling up from a clump of brush just 
across the stream. Ever so delicate at 
first, the blueness became more dense, 
until it clouded the valley in a film of 
mist. Then dashes of scarlet darted into 
the vagueness. 

Abbie came to herself. 

It was Zenas Henry's wood lot, and it 
was burning! 

She knew how hard he had worked to 
save money enough to buy that land, how 
carefully he had thinned the trees. It 
would be a bitter blow to him if all were 
swept away! 

But on the heel of these thoughts came 
others. The Lord had veiled His pres- 
ence by cloud and fire in ages past, might 
He not be doing so now? Perhaps if she 
listened, she might even hear the still 
small voice rendering judgment between 
her and Zenas Henry. She waited, fas- 
cinated in the interval by jets of flame 
which now shot higher into heavy can- 
opies of sulphur-colored smoke. 

But no voice came! 

Instead, she recognized a gathering 
resolve—she must save Zenas Henry’s 
wood lot! 

“I may be thwarting the Lord,” she 
murmured, as she sped down the hill to 
the river. “I know I ought to be glad 
to see the wicked punished—but I ain’t!” 
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Fortunately the river was narrow at 
the foot of the slope, and a leaky punt 
was drawn up among the flags. Abbie 
grasped the oars and pushing out into 
the stream, guided the boat to the oppo- 
site shore, where she sprang out upon the 
soggy ground. To arm herself with a 
branch of alder and begin to beat out 
the flames, took only an instant. But 
the fire was gaining! On it crept, lick- 
ing up tufts of dried grass, pine-strewn 
turf, and little heaps of last year’s 
bronzed oak leaves. It ventured forth 
with all the coquetry of waves dancing 
up a beach. Now it ran boldly forward, 
making courageous spurts into new ter- 
ritory; now it circled playfully round 
tree-trunks and fallen logs, only to fol- 
low after the advancing host whose 
ragged vanguard was rapidly sweeping 
the field. 

Abbie was already scorched, blacken- 
ed, weary, and almost suffocated; but she 
worked stubbornly on, digging up sandy 
soil with her hands to heap on the ap- 
proaching enemy, and battering its fury 
with stout branches as its onslaught be- 
came more perilous. Fight as she would, 
her foe outranked her. She must have 
help! In despair she remembered that 
the nearest house was some two miles 
distant, and she realized that before she 
could summon aid it would be too late. 

Must she stand powerless and see her 
husband’s property swept from her 
grasp? 

Just at that moment voices arrested 
her ear. She looked up and saw a group 
of men with axes in their hands, running 
down the hill from which she had come. 
Foremost among them was Zenas Henry! 
Summoning her remaining strength, she 
hurried to the boat, and rowed back 
across the river. Some of the men drew 
the craft ashore, lifted her from it, and 
in their excitement sprang in themselves, 
leaving her and Zenas Henry—together 
with the Three Captains—to wait until 
the boat returned. 

Abbie hid her scorched hands behind 
her and, worn out, sank upon the grass; 
her husband regarded her curiously, but 
did not speak. 

The Three Captains, however, talked 
loudly. 

“I tell you what, Zenas Henry, it’s 
lucky we happened up here to-day to 
trim the trees! But that lot’s doomed. 
We’ll never save it in the world!” 

“Yes, I’m afraid you’re right, Captain 
Phineas. It’s gone!” Zenas Henry re- 
turned with despairing calmness. “I said 
good-bye to it when I first saw it burnin’ 
from the top of the hill.” 

“See!” broke in Captain Jonas, “the 
blaze is gettin’ into the spruces! That’ll 
be the end. It’s no use to fight it now. 
That fire, Zenas Henry, never kindled 
way off here by itself; you mark my 
words—somebody set that lot a-goin’!” 
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Zenas Henry started. 

Simultaneously the idle words flashed 
the same thought into all their minds. 

The Three Captains looked at Abbie. 

Their action was involuntary—they 
were scarcely conscious of it themselves, 
and certainly it was far too slight to be 
taken as an accusation; but their sus- 
picion broke upon her with as much 
reality as if they had shouted it. 

They knew perfectly well that she 
and Zenas Henry were not on the best of 
terms. Beside that, why was she alone 
here in this out-of-the-way place, on a 
path so rough and deserted that no sane 
person would ever choose it for pleasure? 
And in addition to these compromising 
facts was the quarrel about the kindlings, 
another damning circumstance of which 
the Three Captains were happily ignor- 
ant,. but which, of course, Zenas Henry 
would remember. 

Everything was against her! 

Captain Jonas’ thoughtless inuendo 
had scarcely fallen on the air, however, 
before Zenas Henry answered with quick 
decision: 

“Nobody set that fire, Captain Jonas. 
It ain’t been burnin’ long, an’ if anybody 
had been skulkin’ round here Abbie 
would have seen ’em. She came on ahead 
just after dinner. We were talkin’ "bout 
the wood this mornin’,” he concluded with 
an odd smile. 

Zenas Henry’s word was never ques- 
tioned by anyone in Wilton. Moreover, 
the Three Captains were heartily asham- 
ed of the thought they had, for the in- 
stant, harbored. Sheepishly they ambled 
away to meet the approaching boat. 

A lump rose in Abbie’s throat. 

Although her husband’s words were 
false, their ring was sincere; not only 
had he felt no suspicion when he might 
well have doubted her, but she had even 
detected a flush of anger creep into his 
cheek at the hint of her implication in 
the disaster. Still he asked no question. 
Touched by his blind faith, she rose and 
stood beside him. 

“It was burning when I got here, Zenas 
Henry,” she whispered. 

“Of course it was! It’s the dried pine 
on the ground.” 

One long look passed between them. 

“I want to go back an’ help you,” was 
all she said. 

“Tain’t work for a woman,” replied he, 
kindly. “You’re worn out as ’tis. We 
men will manage it now.” 

Nevertheless it was a fight of hours 
before the flames were subdued and 
Zenas Henry dared leave the charred 
tree-trunks. Half the lot had been de- 
stroyed, but all was not lost. As through 
the dusk the blackened toilers returned to 
the village they agreed that except for 
Abbie’s prompt action, none of Zenas 
Henry’s trees would now be standing. 

Yet it was not until he was alone 
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with his wife in the kitchen that his 
words of gratitude came. Then, as he 
bound up her hands, he said awkwardly: 

“That whole lot would have gone but 
for you, Abbie.” 

“Maybe.” 

“It would! But do you know I’d 
rather have lost every stick of it than 
have you get so burned savin’ it.” 

“I don’t care a scrap "bout my hands. 
I’d have done a good sight more rather’n 
have it burn. An’,” she added with a 
happy laugh, “it was Universalist wood, 
too!” 

A dancing light sparkled in her eyes, 
while beneath the tendrils of hair which 
had stolen over her cheek, surged a flood 
of color vivid as a rose-mallow. 

Again Zenas Henry’s blood beat in his 
veins; again in his ears rung those 
themes which long since had puzzled 
him, but which now, blending into a 
triumphant harmony, he suddenly under- 
stood. 

He drew his wife to his breast. 

Closer and closer he held her. 

“I love you! I love you!” 

The words came from him vehemently. 

As Abbie buried her face in his coat 
with big hungry hands he touched her 
hair. Then he turned her head toward 
him and stooping, reverently kissed the 
soft lips. 


“I love you!” he repeated more gently. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Unscathed 

The new-found happiness of Abbie and 
Zenas Henry leveled mountains of dis- 
sension, and brought to them both a deep 
and wonderful peace. 

Abbie’s alert conscience, to be sure, 
was a power never to be lulled into slum- 
ber and in consequence one of the first 
acts it demanded was a full confession 
of her brief theatrical career: 

“I can’t bear, Zenas Henry, that you 
should think too well of me,” she con- 
cluded, after relating her story. “Be- 
sides, I’m all mixed up, an’ need you to 
straighten me out. You see, I’ve lost 
myself somehow—making believe all the 
time, as I have. I’ve come to really like 
those Three Captains so much that now 
I can’t for the life of me tell where my 
acting leaves off, an’ where I myself 
begin.” 

Zenas Henry smiled. 

Never until his marriage had he been 
granted a glimpse into the intricacies of 
a@ woman’s conscience, and with wonder 
he constantly contrasted it with his own 
less complex nature. He had already 
gained not only tolerance toward his 
wife’s scruples, but also some meager 
insight into her delicately poised con- 
ceptions of right and wrong. There 
were, nevertheless, many windings of her 
mind that were still beyond his compre- 
hension, but their very unknowableness 
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increased rather than lessened his regard 
for her. 

“Why I’ve a notion most folks make 
believe sometimes,” he answered. “We’re 
often sorry when we play we’re glad; 
an’ we pretend to be brave as lions when 
inside we're scat to death. I believe 
the Lord forgives actin’, so long’s we act 
somethin’ good.” 

Abbie drew a breath of relief. 

It was becoming vastly comforting to 
cast her worries on her husband’s strong 
shoulders. He never became lost in 
labyrinths of moral speculation as she 
did. His vision was so large, so sane, 
his pathway one of so much broader 
charity, that as she leaned with ever in- 
creasing faith upon his counsel she found 
her rigid ideals daily expanding into 
more elastic standards. 

The joy growing out of their better 
understanding could not but be reflected 
in the home, which gradually slipped 
back into an atmosphere of rich content- 
ment, every member of the household 
breathing a fresh harmony and rejoicing 
therein. A new impetus to please and 
to be pleased, was in the air. 

“Do you know,” announced Captain 
Phineas one day, as if exploding a keg 
of gun-powder under the noses of his 
companions, “I’ve half a mind to buy a 
collar an’ a necktie, an’ go to church.” 

“Go to where!” 

“To church. ’Twouldn’t hurt me a 
mite. I could set there a spell well’s 
anywhere else, I reckon. Abbie thinks 
a sight of church. I ’spose it would tickle 
her clean out of her skin to have me go.” 

There was a pause. 

“I might go, too,” Captain Jonas said 
thoughtfully. “As you say, ’twould please 
her to death. Besides, they'd likely have 
singin’. I guess I could stand it.” 

“But—but—goin’ to church! Why, I’d 
feel like—well, I don’t know what!” ob- 
jected Captain Benjamin. 

“Now come, Benjamin, don’t you go 
gettin’ scared already,” pleaded Captain 
Phineas. “Nobody’d ask you to sing a 
solo or preach the sermon. You could 
just slink in an’ slink out again, an’ 
likely nobody’d know you were there 
anyway.” 

“Don’t you run away with no such 
idea, Phineas. Every soul in Wilton 
would be cranin’ their necks—if only to 
ketch sight of us in our collars,” was 
Captain Benjamin’s reply. “I wouldn’t 
blame ’em, either. I’d as soon think of 
seein’ myself in a halo!” 

“Well, what do you care? Can’t you 
stand up to it for the sake of pleasin’ 
Abbie?” 

“I ’spose I could!” the Captain ad- 
mitted grudgingly. 

“Think of all she’s done for you!” 

“Y—e—+s, I know it. Well, I'll go if 
the rest of you will.” 

“That’s right!” Captain Phineas 
clapped the shoulder of the still but half 





willing Benjamin. “Then it’s settled. 
We'll buy collars an’ neckties to-morrow, 
an’ Sunday we’ll give Abbie a grand sir- 
prise.” 

But in plotting this simple shock Cap- 
tain Phineas had not laid plans for an 
earthquake! 

On the Sunday when the Three Cap- 
tains, wretched but glorious in Sabbath 
garb, followed Abbie and Zenas Henry 
into the square old-fashioned pew Wil- 
ton was shaken from one end to the 
other. What a thrill ran through the 
congregation! How everyone leaned for- 
ward to see Captain Phineas erect in a 
boiled shirt; Captain Jonas corralled 
within the confines of a collar; and poor 
embarrassed Captain Benjamin strug- 
gling to appear unconscious of the tie 
that lassoed him so tightly! How the 
people whispered behind their hymn- 
books! Had the three sinners experi- 
enced a change of heart, they wondered. 

And the Reverend Archibald Perkins 
—how astounded he was! 

For twenty years he had led the Wil- 
ton people and long since had given up 
hope of ever beholding the vision that 
now greeted his eyes. 

An earnest and faithful laborer in the 
vineyard was Mr. Perkins. His small 
and scattered parish, with its uncertain 
financial conditions, would have been dis- 
couraging enough but for the cheering 
fact that his deeply religious flock be- 
lieved so implicitly in every word he ut- 
tered. Not one of them ever thought 
of questioning his soundness or his doc- 
trines. When he preached on the Fall 
of Jerusalem his description was so 
graphic that it seemed as if he must 
have been there; and Predestination and 
Everlasting Punishment were settled to 
such universal satisfaction that his con- 
gregation would as soon have objected to 
the rising of the sun as to have raised 
a conflicting opinion. His religion was 
a reality, and as it was linked with a 
vivid imagination there was nothing for 
which he failed to have a convincing and 
lucid explanation. Wilton paid him to 
expound the Good Book from cover to 
cover; therefore, like young Lochinvar: 

“He stayed not for brake, and he 
stopped not for stone.” 

With absolute concreteness he brought 
every incident down to the unimagina- 
tive New England comprehension, and 
his people were entirely at rest as to the 
gospel they received in return for their 
money. 

On this particular Sabbath he had pre- 
pared a careful and lengthy discourse on 
the journey of the Children of Israel 
through the Red Sea. It was one of the 
best sermons he had ever written he 
thought, and he was eager to deliver it. 
But the instant he saw the Three Cap- 
tains shambling down the aisle with their 
rolling sea gait he hastily abandoned the 
Children of Israel to the floods. His 








duty was plain! Here were three re- 
creants who had never before been within 
range of his voice, and might never be 
again. Now was his chance to pour out 
upon them the just rebuke, and the wise 
counsel he had long felt called to give, 
and which Abbie Brewster had no pre- 
sumptiously refused him opportunity. 

Not a moment did he hesitate in choos- 
ing his text. 

He hurled it forth upon the chill si- 
lence in accents ominous with warning: 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; con- 
sider her ways and be wise.” 

It was an impromptu sermon, but any 
gaps in its fervid eloquence were more 
than compensated for by the strikingly 
specific quality it possessed. Dull would 
he be of soul who failed to recognize 
toward whom the shafts of wrath were 
directed ! 

With no gentle hand Mr. Perkins 
gripped the unfortunate sluggard. He 
shook him ruthlessly as a terrier shakes 
a rag; he lashed him with ridicule; he 
made him the scorn of his fellows. Over 
land as sea, from one hemisphere to the 
other relentlessly he pursued the evil- 
doer, threatening him with every gesture 
of his clinched fist, with every breath 
of his powerful lungs. And when at last, 
exhausted by the vehemence of the on- 
slaught, he consigned his victim to eternal 
destruction there was not enough left 
of the battered sluggard to have hobbled 
to the ant even had he been so minded. 

The congregation looked askance at the 
three men whose fate had been so plainly 
foretold them. Abbie -fidgeted with her 
handkerchief, and even Zenas Henry 
wriggled uneasily. At least this public 
castigation was at an end! 

Out of the church filed the people, 
hushed into an unusually solemn quietude. 
There was no friendly chat among neigh- 
bors to-day. Zenas Henry repeatedly 
cleared his throt, but. failed to reach the 
point of utterance. As for Abbie—never 
in her life did she recall being so angry 
as now. The Three Captains alone seem- 
ed unabashed. They plodded along the 
sandy road silently, it is true, but cheer- 
fully. It was a long walk home that bit- 
ter day. When at last they were all safe 
within the shelter of the white cottage, 
and Zenas Henry and Abbie had a mo- 
ment alone together she burst out: 

“I’m so upset, Zenas Henry! The idea 
of Mr. Perkins setting up those three 
poor souls an’ then—in the face an’ eyes 
of the whole town—shooting off a cannon 
right at ’em. An’ after they went to 
church just to please me, too! I do feel 
dreadfully! They didn’t deserve it, either. 
Three kinder creatures never lived than 
those Three Captains! Maybe they ain’t 
much on working just now; sometimes 
they’ll get stirred up to it—wait an’ see 
if they don’t! Anyhow, neither Mr. Per- 
kins nor anybody else has a right to fire 
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at folks when they ain’t got the chance 
to run. Of course they’re all cut up 
underneath, but they care too much for 
us to let us see it. I shall have to say 
something to ’em about it—I can’t let ’em 
think J side in with the scolding they 
got. An’ I shall tell Mr. Perkins my 
opinion of that sermon; yes I shall—if 
I die for it!” 

Zenas Henry could scarcely believe 
his ears. 

To take Mr. Perkins to task! No one 
in Wilton had ever thought of doing such 
a thing! 

While Abbie sputtered on, a spot of 
scarlet on either cheek, she turned up the 
skirt of her black silk and buttoned on 
her bibbed apron. The Sunday dinner 
was always a cold one. Her scruples did 
not permit her to cook on the Sabbath. 
Besides a chill meal seemed to harmonize 
with the frigid church and the walk 
home in the teeth of the biting east wind. 
She had never seen any reason why 
people should expect to be cheerful on 
Sunday. 

But to-day she tossed tradition to the 
four corners of the earth, and recklessly 
poured milk into a kettle as the first 
preparation for a hot chowder. When it 
was ready she served it steaming, flanked 
on either side by her best company pickles 
and by a pyramid of toasted crackers. 
All day she made it her study to please. 
She abandoned her unfamiliar and awful 
black silk, although usually she wore it 
all day; she read aloud; she listened to 
Captain Phineas’ story of the sea-serpent 
for the hundredth time and laughed more 
heartily than ever. All this she did, 
throwing into each act every whit of the 
charm with which Heaven had blessed 
her. And toward evening, remembering 
Captain Jonas’ liking for music, she got 
out the singing-books and Zenas Henry’s 
flute, and opened the melodian. 

Now if there was any one possession 
that Zenas Henry prized it was that me- 
lodian! It had belonged to his mother 
and to his grandmother, too, and al- 
though, perhaps, it might have been dif- 
ficult to decide which was the more 
asthmatic—the flute or the. melodian— 
Zenas Henry himself saw no defects in 
either. With satisfaction he turned the 
spotted pages of the broad green singing- 
book until he found “Spare Us, Oh Lord.” 
An austere old puritan anthem it was! 
Not a selection to make light the heart, 
or comfort the despairing. Yet it was 
Zenas Henry’s favorite—perhaps because 
it was the one whose myriad of trills he 
could best play on his wheezy flute; per- 
haps because its melody was enriched 
with memories of his boyhood, and he 
could still hear mingling in its harmonies 
echoes of voices that had long ago ceased 
to sing the old tune. 

There he stood beside the melodian 
waiting, and at the first chord his foot 
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began to beat out the marked rhythm, 
and his flute caught up the air. As he 
played he gave a nod when Abbie was to 
come in, and with her shrill quaver carry 
the refrain; and there was another nod 
for the Three Captains to make their 
plunge into the abyss of the bass: 


“Spare us, oh Lord, our Lord we cr—y, 
(two, three, four, went Zenas Henry’s 
foot) 

Nor let the s—u—n 

Go d—o—w—n at noon! 

Our years are one, our years are one 

eternal day, 

Oh must (two, three) 

Thy chil (two, three) dren die? 

Our years are one eternal day, 

Oh must Thy children die—so—soon?” 


Although Captain Jonas loved to sing 
he would have preferred “When the 
stormy winds do blow” or “Come, my be- 
loved, haste away,” for the minor chords 
with which the anthem ended left him 
with an overwhelming sense of loneliness. 
But he would not have marred Zenas 
Henry’s pleasure by confessing how the 
mournful strains haunted him. Instead 
he sang lustily until the last rays of the 
sun, slanting through the twelve tiny 
window-panes, shot across the scarlet 
geraniums; across Abbie’s softly parted 
hair; across the face of Zenas Henry 
himself. When the room had faded into 
shadow Abbie swung round on the creak- 
ing organ stool. 

“I was so sorry about the sermon to- 
day,” she began, hardly knowing how to 
proceed. “Of course I had no idea that 
Mr. Perkins would preach any such way 
as he did.” 

“It was a kind of a ranter, warn’t it?” 
Captain Phineas replied. “It reminded 
me of a storm we had off the Canary 
Islands once. That began gentle, too, but 
before long it had churned itself up into 
a smother of white caps. Try as I would 
I got to livin’ that tempest all over again, 
an’ thinkin’ how we stood at the pumps 
twelve hours without a bite to eat! It 
took me so far away from Wilton that 
I lost track of what the minister was 
hollerin’ an’ thumpin’ about, an’ before 
I came to myself he was through!” 

Captain Jonas laughed. 

“IT may’s well confess,” he said, “that 
I dozed off. But I woke up in time for 
the singin’.” 

“IT can beat you all,” declared Captain 
Benjamin. “Though my hearin’ ain’t 
what it used to be, I got the text! I 
lost most of the sermon, but I did get 
that! Go to the ant, thou Sluggard— 
consider her ways an’ be wise. I don’t 
believe I’d ’a’ got it so well if it hadn’t 
been that the other two times I’ve been 
to church—once on the Maine coast, an’ 
once in a little place in Connecticut where 
I used to live—the ministers hadn’t hap- 
pened to preach on that very thing. Min- 
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isters seem to like to preach ’bout that 
sluggard, somehow. Queer, with so many 
things to talk about they should keep 
harpin’ on him, ain’t it?” 

As Abbie drew a sigh of relief, under 
cover of the dusk Zenas Henry caught 
her hand and whispered: 

“You needn’t have worried ’bout Mr. 
Perkins shootin’ at the Three Captains! 
The cannon-balls went clean over ’em, 
thank the Lord, an’ never even stirred a 
hair on their heads!” 


CHAPTER IX 
The Coming of Delight 


It was in May that the great storm 
came. For days Zenas Henry’s almanacs 
and Captain Benjamin’s rheumatism had 
been foretelling it—a notable circum- 
stance, since their predictions had never 
before been in accord. When, after 
struggling back from the village in the 
teeth of the gale Zenas Henry stepped 
into the warmth of the white cottage and 
with all his strength forced together the 
outside door, he called triumphantly: 

“Well, that storm I’ve been tellin’ you 
about is here, an’ it’ll be a rouser by 
night.” 

Abbie, who was sewing before the sit- 
ting-room fire, looked up and smiled. 

What cared she for storms? There 
had been many a one in Wilton. More- 
over, was not her world bounded by the 
four walls of her home, and her cloud or 
sunshine in the face of the rugged man 
looking down at her? Although sheets 
of rain welled over each other, flooding 
the window-panes; although rising winds 
shook the very house until it trembled, 
she stitched on—humming as she worked. 

Beside her Captain Benjamin was 
quietly deciphering his newspaper, while 
in the corner the other two Captains 
wrestled at back-gammon. 

Even the cat curled upon the braided 
rug slept unconcernedly. 

Still panting, Zenas Henry came in— 
mopping the rain from his face with his 
big red handkerchief. 

“So our storm’s come, Zenas Henry!” 
Captain Benjamin said, glancing up over 
his spectacles. “I knew I never could 
feel’s I do without something bein’ on 
the way. You’re promisin’ us a bad one, 
eh?” 

“*Bout the worst we’ve seen this year!” 
declared Zenas Henry. 

“You don’t say!” piped Captain Phin- 
eas. “I didn’t know it was doin’ much 
outside. I’ve been to busy tryin’ to wal- 
lop Captain Jonas at thees checkers to 
keep my eye on the weather.” 

He cast a look over his shoulder toward 
the window, but being unable to see out, 
turned again to his game. 

“It’s my move, Jonas,” he said. “I 
reckon I’ve got you this time.” 

With a chuckle he proceeded to pick 
off a row of red discs. 
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Captain Benjamin, however, threw 
down his paper and going to Zenas 
Henry’s side, looked out toward the sea. 

“My, but this is a rough one—no mis- 
take!” he exclaimed. “I’d no idea it had 
blown up so since dinner. I don’t know 
as I ever saw it any worse.” 

He lingered, gazing thoughtfully out 
into the storm. 

A low bank of fog, drifting in from 
the ocean, was rapidly blotting out the 
churning, white-capped bay, and shroud- 
ing in mist the trees whose branches 
groped in the tempest with purposeless 
fury. 

As they stood at the window a boy 
came into sight. 

He was running at full speed and mo- 
tioned to them. 

“It’s Silas Nickerson’s boy,” remarked 
Zenas Henry. “Look at him run! He 
must want to tear along like that in this 
wind. I had all I could do to stand up 
in it. See! He wants somethin’! Likely 
there’s mail at the store for us, though 
who'd be writin’ is mor’n I can tell.” 

Stepping quickly to the door Zenas 
Henry opened it. A furious gust swept 
in, dashing piles of papers off the table, 
and scattering them about the floor. 

Above the tumult of the wind the boy’s 
clear young voice carried distinctly: 

“A big schooner’s ashore on the 
Shoals!” 

The backgammon board crashed to the 
carpet, sending checkers scurrying in 
every direction. 

Without a word Captain Benjamin 
snatched up his sou’-wester; Captain 
Phineas and Captain Jonas were inside 
their great coats; Abbie threw a shawl 
over her head; Zenas Henry buttoned up 
his oil-skins. A second later they were 
fighting their way against the gale. 

Breathless they reached the shore 
where little groups of villagers huddled 
in torrents of rain, stood pointing ex- 
citedly out to sea. 

Cleaving the upper edge of a ragged 
fold of fog two masts of some unseen 
ship rocked violently. Now they dipped 
to one side and disappeared in the mist, 
only to rise, straighten, and heel in the 
opposite direction. To and fro, to and 
fro they rolled ceaselessly. 

“She’s a big freighter bound south,” 
called Silas Nickerson. “She struck 
*bout noon—got into the fog most likely, 
an’ lost her bearin’s. This hurricane 
drove her fast on the Shoals. There ain’t 
much hope for her, I’m afraid.” 

“Where’s the life-savin’ crew?” shouted 
Zenas Henry. 

“Lower on the beach, in the shelter of 
the curve. They can’t get a line out 
there in the face of this wind so they’re 
tryin’ to launch the boat. They’ve been 
at it over an hour, but you can’t keep a 
boat right side up in a sea like this.” 

Zenas Henry, who was too exhausted 
to bawl to Silas above the uproar, braced 





himself against the tempest while Abbie, 
scarcely able to keep her footing clung 
to his arm. With pale faces they watched 
first the rolling masts, then the men who 
battled in the surf with the life-boat. 

Silent besides them stood the Three 
Captains. 

No need to lift the curtain of mist that 
concealed the tragedy there in the open 
sea! But too vividly they could picture it. 

The waves crashed up on the sand, 
flinging high in air wreathes of spray 
which were caught by the wind and 
tossed hither and thither. Rain beat down 
in sheets. The gale increased. 

Meantime, redoubling their efforts, the 
men manning the life-boat labored on. 
Again and again their staunch craft 
whirled like a cockle-shell in the boiling 
foam, and turned keel uppermost. Then 
of a sudden, a shout rose from the crowd 
—the boat was beyond the breakers, and 
was reeling in the angry green waters 
as her crew fought to steady her course. 
A moment later she shot forward, dis- 
appearing in the silver veil of cloud. 

Abbie sobbed hysterically and even 
Zenas Henry trembled with excitement. 

So intent had they all been on the awful 
scene before them that no one had missed 
Captain Benjamin until a cry from Cap- 
tain Phineas caused them to turn. Out 
of the mist of a clutter of lobster-pots, 
nets and boats cumbering the inner 
shore, across the sand limped Captain 
Benjamin, dragging behind him his old 
yellow dory. He was very white, and 
his eyes glowed oddly with a half-crazed 
purpose in their depths. 

Dashing forward, Zenas Henry caught 
his arm. 

“What are you doin’? What are you 
doin’? he shouted. “Are you mad!” 

But without reply Captain Benjamin 
bore on the clumsy boat as lightly as if 
it had been a toy. . 

Zenas Henry shook him by the shoul 
der. 

“Where are you goin’?” he repeated. 

A groan burst from the Captain’s lips. 

“I can’t stand here an’ watch those 
masts! I can’t bear it! Remember, I 
was pulled out of a sea like this myself. 
If somebody hadn’t hauled me to shore 
I’d have been where the poor devils on 
that ship will be in another hour. Some- 
body’s got to go to ’em!”’ 

“But the boat has gone, man!” 

Captain Benjamin wrenched himself 
free of Zenas Henry’s hold, angry at 
being delayed. 

“Can’t you see that a big schooner like 
that must be carryin’ a good-sized crew? 
Do you think they can all pile into one 
life-boat? Why, they’d swamp her in no 
time! Before the boat can make a sec- 
ond trip it'll be too late. Don’t hold 
me! Don’t stop me! Maybe I can’t 
make the ship, but I’m goin’ to try!” 








Captain Phineas leaped to seize the 
other end of the skiff: 

“I’m with you, mate!” he cried. “We’re 
the ones to go—we’ve no one to leave be- 
hind us. I reckon our lives are as well 
spent this way as any other.” 

Catching up the oars, Captain Jonas 
followed. 

“You’re right, lads! We'll take the 
chance together.” 

Abbie rushed to Zenas Henry: _ 

“They mustn’t go!” she protested vio- 
lently. “They must not go, Zenas Henry! 
Why, that dory of theirs will be no more 
use in this sea than an egg-shell. They 
are your friends, Zenas Henry—they will 
do as you say. Tell them not to go! Stop 
’em, for God’s sake!” 

But Zenas Henry did not answer. 

The Three Captains neared the water. 

As they advanced the villagers parted 
mutely to let them pass. Had they 
really reached up into giants, these three 
men? Or was it only that transformed 
by the dignity of heroism they seemed to 
tower above their fellows? The transi- 
tion of Villon the vagabond to Villon the 
poet was as slight a thing. Shame- 
facedly Wilton hung its head. It had 
been entertaining angels unaware—nay 
more, gods—and like the dwellers of 
Sodom, had jeered, scoffed! 

No one ventured to stay the three, mad 
as was their undertaking—no one but a 
solitary woman, who watched their prog- 
ress with pallid face. 

“It’s terrible, Zenas Henry! They'll 
never come back alive. You won't let 
‘em go. Stop ’em, oh please stop ’em be- 
fore it’s too late!” she pleaded, laying her 
hand on his. 

The hand she touched was so icy, so 
lifeless in her grasp, that she started 
back, glancing up fearfully—she knew 
not why—at her husband. What she 
saw in his face awed her into silence, 
gripping her heart until its beats almost 
ceased. 

Such agony, such conflict, she had 
never seen in human face before. 

What was the meaning of the struggle? 

She did not understand, nor was there 
time now to solve it. Action was im- 
perative. Already the Three Captains 
were at the edge of the surf. She must 
stir her husband out of this strange mood. 
Once more she sought his hand in the 
hope of bringing him to himself. But 
this time the fist was clinched, the eyes 
unseeing, the jaw set. Then of a sud- 
den the significance of it all rushed upon 
her! 

Springing before him she seized his 
wrists in a desperate clasp. 

“No! No!” she shrieked. “No, Zenas 
Henry! You cannot—you must not go! 
It is death! What are the men on that 
ship to you? I love you—love you!” 

Wildly she placed both hands against 
his breast, holding him back with all 
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her power. But Zenas Henry heard her 
not. 

“There are men dyin’ out there, trapped 
like rats,” he cried sharply, “while I 
stand here with a pair of strong arms to 
pull a boat! Would you make a coward 
of me—you, that I’ve looked up to so? 
You’d oughter help me to be a man, not 
hinder me!” 

The words rung cruelly. 

Abbie drew nearer. Her form, caught 
by the wind, rested unsteadily against 
him. Zenas Henry’s face whitened, then 
stiffened into sternness. Had the spirit 
of some Viking ancestor taken possession 
of him—some chief to whom conflict was 
life, and woman but a chattel? A savage 
courage, barbaric in its intensity, transfig- 
ured him. Tearing himself fiercely from 
her, he strode a few steps toward the 
boat; then he wheeled and came back. 
He caught her from the sand and kissed 
her roughly. 

“You are more to me than anything in 
the world!” he moaned. “Remember that 
always—no matter what happens.” 

For an instant he held her closely; 
then set her upon her feet and was gone. 

Mechanically Abbie dragged herself 
after him to the margin of the surf. She 
was dimly conscious of figures hurrying 
about; of Captain Benjamin giving her 
his big silver watch and kissing her 
hands; of a boat floating like a chip in 
the foam; of shouts from the crowd. 
Afterward the dory melted into the fog- 
bank. 

It was indeed a merciful Heaven that 
dropped that film of mist between the 
shore and the open sea! 

Withdrawing from the neighbors who 
would have pressed round her, Abbie 
sought the shelter of a fishing shack 
and sank down upon an overturned cask. 
An hour before, and her world had 
throbbed with joy; now the very heart 
pulsing it was gone. This love which had 
come so late into her life, for which she 
had waited and prayed—surely the Lord 
would not snatch it from her! Yet how 
unworthy she was of a treasure so price- 
less! Who was she that Heaven should 
have placed within her keeping the hap- 
piness of men like these? And while 
she had been trying to shackle them in 
the chains of her petty creeds, and forc- 
ing them to conform to her pigmy ethics 
their souls had been blossoming into a 
perfection that she might never hope to 
reach. 

Humbly she bowed her head upon her 
hands and prayed. 

Ah, it was well indeed that she was 
spared the sight of the four as, in the 
pitiless ocean, they fought for existence! 

With the fiendishness of tormentors the 
great billows curled round them, now 
hanging savagely above their heads as if 
to leap upon the slender craft; now bul- 
lying the oarsmen into scaling their 
angry mountain-peaks of whiteness. From 





wave to wave the boat slipped, guided 
through the fog only by the dismal note 
of the bell-buoy anchored off the Shoals. 
Sometimes it was shut from the world 
by walls of gleaming water, as it slid 
into a trough between the billows; some- 
times it rode high enough in the air for 
the men to catch shadowy glimpses of 
the unfortunate ship over which the 
waves broke so incessantly. 

Nearer and nearer they came. 

They could now distinguish dark specks 
in the rigging—moving, human specks, 
that clung there desperately. 

Already the life-savers had reached 
the vessel and tossed beside her as they 
received their load. Then they put off. 
They could carry no more. 

Spurred on by the ever narrowing dis- 
tance between them and the ship, the 
four men bent to their oars with firmer 
stroke. There was now but a few yards 
to cover. Yet short as it was the temp- 
est, as if fearing to be cheated of its 
victims, cut more fiercely in their face, 
balking their progress by blinding clouds 
of salt spray. Truly the furies of Eolus 
were unleashed! 

The wreck stook out plainly now. Her 
bow—grounded on the bar—dipped for- 
ward, weighed down by the listing of a 
heavy cargo; while her stern, naked 
above the waves, rose and fell with every 
billow. As they listened they could catch 
the booming of the water surging over 
her, and hear the ghostly piping of the 
wind as it wailed through the rigging. 

There was not a soul aboard—not one. 

Yet stop! 

What was that figure lashed to the 
mast—that immovable form that looked 
before it into the face of the gale? 

Was it—could it be a man? 

Surely man was never so motionless! 

Zenas Henry cried out. 

Whether he merely screamed hysteri- 
cally, whether he called to the creature 
on the ship he could not have told. 

Across the water the cry echoed 
weirdly. 

The figure turned. It was a man, and 
from his shoulder a child raised its head. 

“It’s the captain of the ship!” yelled 
Zenas Henry. “Pull in nearer, mates— 
pull in close as you dare.” 

Again he hailed the man, who this time 
gave a faint cry in response, 

From the bobbing dory they could see 
him unwinding the ropes which bound 
him to the mast, and carefully lifting the 
child in his arms. So _ tremendous 
was the sea that they dared not venture 
too close to the ship, lest they be dashed 
in fragments against her side. 

“Watch your chance!” screamed Cap- 
tain Benjamin, making a trumpet of his 
hands, “watch your chance, then toss the 
child! It is the only way.” 

Evidently the man on the wreck un- 
derstood. 
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He waited, the child raised above his 
head. 

Then the chance came. 

During a lull of the wind the small 
boat, oh so small against the towering 
grim hulk, swept alongside and Zenas 
Henry rose, bracing his feet as firmly as 
he was able, and extending his arm. 

Suddenly, unerringly, a nondescript 
bundle fluttered above the sea, then fell 
into his grasp with a force that made 
him reel. As he swayed to right himself, 
without warning a squall ripped across 
the ship. They heard a grating of her 
keel on the bar; a grinding of timber; 
a crash! The great mast snapped brit- 
tlely as the stem of a flower, and dropped 
across the vessel. 

Although the force of its fall was 
broken as it splintered upon the deck, 
its tip sagged in the water and struck 
Zenas Henry who staggered with the 
child. Loosely she slipped from his hold 
into the bottom of the skiff and he pitch- 
ed forward, his arms trailing in the surf. 
They dragged. him back into the dory 
where he fell limply to the floor, the blood 
oozing from an ugly gash just above his 
temple. 

At the same moment a shout came 
from the man on the ship. 

The Three Captains looked up. 

In.that short interval the wreck had 
settled lower in the water and they could 
see her quiver helplessly as the torrents 


pounded down upon her. 
“She’s going!” called the man. “Stand 


off, or you'll be sucked under. Make for 
shore—lose no time. God bless you. I 
stay by my ship!” 

None too soon came the warning. 

A shudder rent the mammoth hull. 
She keeled upon her side. The waves 
rushed upon their prey, snarling like 
starved creatures as they dragged it in 
pieces, and swept over it. Although the 
Three Captains scanned the wreckage, 
nowhere could they find trace of the man 
who, loyal to his trust, had so fearlessly 
gone down into the deep. 

Sadly they turned their boat and began 
their fight for land. It was a tragic 
home-coming. How useless had been 
their struggle—how worse than useless! 
They had not succeeded in rescuing the 
captain of the schooner; the child was, 
perhaps, dead; they had wasted the life 
of their friend, and had brought to Ab- 
bie a sorrow never to be healed. 

“My God!” groaned Captain Benja- 
min, as he glanced into Zenas Henry’s 
drawn face. “If it had only been one of 
us! How shall we ever tell her?” 

Dispirited they battled with the storm, 
missing their comrade’s powerful oar. 
The wind was now at their backs, but a 
strong tide was running out and pre- 
vented their making headway. As they 
rowed, the knell of the buoy tolling on the 
Shoals became less and less distinct, how- 
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ever, and they began to strain their ears 
for the harsh voice of the horn from 
the life-saving station—the only signal 
to direct them to the shore. They caught 
it at last. On they toiled, following the 
sound as if it had been a beacon. 

Captain Benjamin was far _ spent. 
Great cords stood out on his forehead, 
and he panted with every stroke. 

Would they ever reach the land? 

Alas poor Abbie, watching every in- 
coming wave, had asked herself that 
question over and over again! 

When the life-boat had been beached 
and she had rushed forward for tidings, 
Captain Scudden, worn as he was, had 
tried to comfort her. Yes, her husband 
had reached the wreck and was now on 
his way back. But that was hours ago! 
Why did they not come? Were they 
still fighting their way to shore, strenu- 
ously but safely; or swamped by the on- 
slaught of some mighty billow, were 
never to return? 

Oh, the agony of that waiting! 

Alone on the outskirts of the crowd, 
she paced the sand. 

Then an atom shot out from beneath 
the edge of the misty curtain—it was the 
yellow dory! 

“One, two, three!” 
figures. 

“One, two, three!” Again she counted. 

Were her eyes so dim with tears that 
she could see but three figures pulling at 
the oars? 

“One, two three!” 

There were but three! 

Which was gone? 

Surely not gentle Captain Benjamin, 
she could not spare him! Not Captain 
Phineas, whose blundering kindliness 
had bridged many a chasm. Not Cap- 
tain Jonas, always so quick to appre- 
ciate whatever was done for him. She 
could not give up one life! 

The boat came nearer. 

No, there was Captain Benjamin in the 
bow; she knew him by the gay kerchief 
knotted round his throat. And Captain 
Phineas was there, too, in his faded blue 
coat. The man in the stern was Captain 
Jonas. Then it was—no—no—it could 
not be Zenas Henry who was missing! 

Her breath broke from her in great 
sobs. 

She rushed to the verge of the beach 
careless that the waves foamed about her 
knees. After her surged the crowd, but 
Captain Scudder and his men, waist-deep 
in surf, drove them back. As the boat 
rode closer on the in-rolling breakers, 
Captain Benjamin dropped forward upon 
his oars. The life-savers grappled with 
the dory, steadied it, and hauled it dry 
on the sand; but not before Abbie Brew- 
ster had caught a glimpse of the still 
figures lying in the bottom. Quietly Cap- 
tain Scudder gave his orders and willing 
hands obeyed him. The exhausted men 
were helped to the shelter of the station. 


She counted the 


Then from the boat two unconscious 
forms were lifted. Abbie made no moan. 
Wild-eyed she walked beside Captain 
Scudder bearing her share of weight as, 
aided by some of the villagers, they car- 
ried Zenas Henry into the low building. 

Once beneath its roof there was plenty 
to be done, and after the misery of in- 
action employment was a great relief. She 
followed the directions of the Wilton doc- 
tor with perfect calmness, not allowing 
herself to despair. For hours they 
worked together over Zenas Henry. In 
the meantime Captain Benjamin had re- 
covered consciousness and the other two 
Captains were resting comfortably, while 
in a room adjoining more physicians were 
trying every means to bring the child 
back to life. 

But Abbie thought of no one but her 
husband. When, at last, everything pos- 
sible had been done she hung over him— 
raising his rough hand in hers, and car- 
rying it to her cheek and to her lips. 
Until dusk she sat beside him. Still he 
lay motionless. 

Then a voice from the next room broke 
the silence: 

“Father! Where is my father?” 

Slowly Zenas Henry opened his eyes. 

“What is it?” he questioned vaguely. 
“Where am I? Oh, I—I—remember 
now. The child—is she safe?” 

Again came the little voice: 

“I want my father!” 

Painfully Zenas Henry raised himself 
on his elbow. 

“It is the child,” he murmured. “I 
must go to her.” 

Gently Abbie tried to hold him back. 

“You can see her when you are better, 
dear,” she answered. “You've hurt your- 
self, Zenas Henry, and you must keep 
quiet now. I'll go.” 

But Zenas Henry struggled up with 
determination. 

“T’ve got to be the one to tell her,” he 
protested. 

Swaying giddily, he rose to his feet. 
Abbie, who saw that argument was use- 
less, threw a blanket round him and 
guided him to the next room where, from 
an iron cot, two great anxious eyes 
framed in masses of wet curls stared up 
into their faces. 

Zenas Henry went to the bed and sit- 
ting upon the edge of it, took the hands 
of the little girl. 

“My father?” she asked eagerly. 
my father here?” 

Something in Zenas Henry’s face, in 
his hesitation, arrested her. 

“You didn’t save my father?” she per- 
sisted with disconcerting directness. 

“Father’s with his ship, dearie,” whis- 
pered the man softly. 

As he stooped and raised her from the 
pillow two slender arms clung round his 
neck, and the little creature burst into 
sobs. Zenas Henry stroked her hair 
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clumsily yet with such infinite tenderness 


that Abbie who was nearby, marveled. | 
Although tears stood in his own eyes he | 


made no attempt to check the child’s 
storm of grief. At last, too worn out to 
weep longer, she became quiet. 

Then she spoke: 

“Father always said that every brave 
captain sticks Sy his ship,” she ventured 
unsteadily. “He told me so again out 
there in the wind, and he said I must 
help him by being brave, too.” 

Zenas Henry drew her closer. 


“He’d want me to be brave now,” she | 


added piteously, “and I’ll try to—but oh, 
I want my father so!” 

The great man kissed her cheek. 

“I know, dearie,” he said gently. “It 
ain’t easy bein’ brave. You must just 
let me take ahold an’ help you. I ain’t 
got any little girl to love an’ take care of.” 

The soft head nestled lower on his 
shoulder. For a long time she lay quite 
still. 

“What do they call you, little one?” he 
asked at last. 

“My name is Delight,” answered the 
child. 


CHAPTER X 
A Miracle 


The few days following the wreck of | E 
the “Michleen” Wilton talked of nothing | 
else—the bravery of the life-saving crew; | 
the marvelous courage of Zenas Henry | 
and the Three Captains; the fate of the | 


intrepid commander of the schooner; and, 
above all, the future of the child now 
housed beneath the Brewster roof. 


“I’m sure I don’t see what’s goin’ to | 
become of her!” Martha Crocker re- | 
“Abbie an’ | 
Zenas Henry, of course, have bit off "bout | 
as much as they can chew already. It’s | 
common talk that Abbie hasn’t had a new | 


marked to Lyman Bearse. 


dress since she got married, an’ folks 
think—mind, I don’t say it’s so—but folks 


think she’s turnin’ in her money to help | 


support those Three Captains who’ve 


been stickin’ there like barnacles on a | 


rock.” 


to spend her money as she chooses,” Ly- 


man yawned with an exasperating com- | 
fortable indifference. “As for the Three | 


Captains, the town has shifted the opin- 
ion it had of them. It ’pears they ain’t 
the good-for-nothin’s we’d all put ’em 
down to be, but they’re just queer—like 
folks you read about in books who do 
things other folks can’t; they’re critters 
goin’ by fits an’ starts, kinder geniuses!” 

“Well it’s all very well for a man to 
be a genius when he’s doin’ somethin’ at 
it,” snapped Aunt Martha. “But in be- 
tween times, when he’s settin’ round 
waitin’ for another jolt, it’s almighty 
hard on the ones drudging’ for him! If 
those three men had taken a job years 


ago they’d have been better off—genius | TT TMT ; 
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“Abbie Brewster certainly has the right | 
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VEE at 


Victor Record of 
‘Celeste Aida” sung 
by Caruso 


AA 


Victor 


The Victor Record of 


Caruso’s voice is just as 
truly Caruso as Caruso 
himself. 


It actually zs Caruso—his 
own magnificent voice, 
with all the wonderful 
power and beauty of tone 
that make him the great- 
est of all tenors. 


Every one of the hundred 
and twenty Caruso records 
brings you not only his art, but 
his personality. When you hear 
Caruso on the Victrola in your 
own home, you hear him just 
as truly as if you were listening 
to him in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


The proof is the hearing. Any Victor dealer 
in any city in the world will gladly play for you 
Victor Records by Caruso or any other of the 

world’s greatest artists. 
There are Victors and 
Victrolas in great 
variety of styles 

from $10 to $200. 


Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way 
to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Caruso 
as Rhadames 
in Aida 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on 28th of each month 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


FASHIONABLE BLACK 


AND WHITE JEWELRY 
RHINESTONES—PEARLS—JET—ENAMEL 


All of it artistic and decorative, and all inexpensive. 
K-835. Velvet neck band, rhinestone and jet ornament, 
rhinestone clasp 
K-836. Brooch, black enamel and rhinestones 
K-837. Brooch, black enamel and rhinestones 


K-838. Earrings, jet and rhinestones, clutch backs 
for unpierced ears, pair 


K-839. Earrings, jet and rhinestones, clutch backs for 
unpierced ears, pair 


K-840, Earrings, pearls and jet, close fitting, pair 
K-841. Brooch, black enamel and rhinestones 


K-842. Plateau, velvet ribbon, mounted with rhine- 
stone and jet ornaments, rhinestone clasp 


Ring, imitation sapphire and rhinestones 

Ring, rhinestones and black enamel 

Bar pin, black enamel and rhinestones 
Necklace clasp, rhinestones and black enamel... 
Bar pin, rhinestones and biack enamel 


Bracelet, rhinestones, or imitation sapphires and 
rhinestones 


Bar pin, rhinestones and black enamel 


Maline collar, rhinestone, pearl and enamel or- 
nament 


: 
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ARTISTIC AND USEFUL SETS 
FOR THE DRESSING TABLE 


A few of the many well-planned boudoir necessities 
in the Toilet Goods Store. 


J-1055. 


Manicure set, leather case, celluloid handles, 
best steel fittings 


Manicure set, leather case, pearl handles, best 
steel fittings 


Boudoir set, imitation ivory: 
Mirror 


Complete 


Manicure set, leather case, celluloid handles; 
best steel Attings 


Manicure set, leather case, best steel fittings.. 8.25 


Manicure set, leather case, celluloid handles; 
best steel fittings 


Boudoir set, silver-plated, 3 pieces 
Boudoir set, silver-plated, 3 pieces 


Manicure set, leather pocket case, best steel 
fittings 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Hall 





Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 


10 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








or no genius. I reckon, though, that no- | 
body ever wanted ’em.” 
“Folks enough want ’em now,” Lyman | 
answered. “They can pick ’bout any job | § 
they’ve a mind to. Everybody’s crazy | 


to get ’em. The whole town’s lost its 
head! Nothin’s too good for ’em. The 
selectmen are goin’ to ask ’em to speak 
down at the school-house on Memorial 
Day; an’ there’s some talk goin’ round 
*bout puttin’ up a drinkin’ fountain front 
of the church, an’ namin’ it after them 
an’ Zenas Henry. The Junction folks 
ain’t never had anything like this hap- 
pen over there!” Lyman concluded, with 
local pride. 


The inmates of the Brewster home | 


arose, indeed, to find themselves knighted. 
They bore their honors meekly, however. 
Their experience in the storm was not 
such as left behind it a sense of human 
importance. 
alted by their strife with the tempest, 
they attributed their escape not to their 
own powers, but to Providence alone. 
But the villagers had not witnessed the 


tragedy behind that leaden pall of mist, | 
and could therefore discuss with glib | 
tongues scenes which brought only shud- | 


ders of horror to the chief actors. 

So while excitement ran high and men 
cleared scattered wreckage from the 
beach, scanning eagerly every object cast 
up by the tide; while they shouted from 
fence to fence tales of the catastrophe, 
the heroes of the disaster kept well with- 
in the stronghold of the white cottage. 
Zenas Henry was much too shaken to 


risk being reminded of the agony through | 


which he had passed, and as for Delight, 
they strove to shield her from further 
distress. 





Humbled rather than ex- | 





In the meantime she had recovered | 
enough to be about, and the Brewsters | 


had their first opportunity to make ac- 
quaintance with the tiny stranger whom 
they were sheltering. A slender, dark- 
eyed girl of ten she was, with a flavor of 
quaint matureness in her speech, and a 


reserve which mellowed into cordiality | 
when—after deliberation, she at last be- | 


stowed her friendship on Abbie and the 
Three Captains. 

But mere friendship was far too com- 
monplace a tribute to offer to Zenas 


Henry. Was he not protector, hero, al- | 
most a deity? All the torrent of affec- | 


tion welling up in her passionate and 
lonely little heart she poured out upon 
him. This devotion, so appealing in its 
helplessness, touched a new chord in the 
gruff man’s nature. Many a night after 
the child was asleep the cadence of her 
laughter echoed in his ears, and the re- 


membered pressure of her clinging hand | 
sent through him a thrill of joy he had | 


never before known. How quiet it seemed 
when she was not about! And when, 


with the day, the stillness of the house | 


was broken by the patter of wee brown 
feet that left on Abbie’s neatly brushed 
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ould inquire for Crane’s 


* who prefer to use a nice quality of stationary for 
Ladies their correspondence sh 
Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


Manu- 


factured and supplied to the trade by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 





mae aarti 
Short Stories 

Every once in a while the reader is 

brought up with a round turn by 

some thought or phrasing that 

would be appropriate in the state- 
liest literature of our tongue. 

—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn, 





MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT, authors’ agent 
reader and critic. Reading and criticising story of 5000 
words or under, $i. Circulars on request. 


6646 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“EVERYONE’S BOOK”’ 


Little Sir 
Galahad 


Little Sir Galahad 


A Novel by PHOEBE GRAY 


LITTLE SIR GALAHAD is the story of a little 
invalid boy who by his serenity and triumphant faith 
not only finds his way to robust young manhood but 
casts about him a beautiful influence for good; it is 
also the love story of pretty, winsome, plucky Mary 


Alice Brown, and laughing, spirited Francis Willett. 





Here is a wealth 


of humor, pathos, romance, of rare and wholesome entertainment skil- 
fully blended with a great moral lesson. 


“A BOOK WITH A SOUL” 

“‘A book that creates in us a feeling of kinship with its characters, leads us by 
logical journeys into its very inner self, into the secret place where dwells the spirit 
that animates it. The beauty of this novel rests in its simplicity, in its absorbing 
devotion to an ideal. . . . It isa book witha soul.’’—Samuel Abbott, in the Boston Post. 


Charmingly Illustrated. Price $1.35 Net. 


BELGIAN BENEFIT EDITION 


TEN CENTS PER COPY will be 
donated by the publishers of ‘‘LIT- 
TLE SIR GALAHAD”’ to the 
Belgian Relief Fund for every copy 
sold in the United States between 
now and April Ist, 1915. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


At All Bookstores 
Small, Maynard & Company 


Publishers 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE NEW WANAMAKER 
“ VERSAILLES” STATIONERY 


A new paper for social correspondence, put up in 
attractive boxes of various sizes; six colors—white, buff, 
blue, pink, violet and gray. 


K-1132. One quire note paper and envelopes, 
K-1133. One quire letter paper and envelopes, box 


K-1134. One quire note and one quire correspondence pa- 
per and envelopes 


K-1135. One quire paper and envelopes, one quire gold- 
edged correspondence cards and envelopes 


K-1136. One quire note and one quire correspondence pa- 
per with envelopes 


K-1137. Three quires paper and envelopes in three sizes 


K-1138. Two quires paper and one quire correspondence 
ecards and envelopes 


K-1139. Three and one-half quires paper, one quire cor- 
respondence cards and envelopes 


K-1140. Four quires paper and envelopes, two sizes 
K-1141. Six quires paper and envelopes, three sizes 


K-1158. One quire gold-edged correspondence cards and 
envelopes 


Same style, plain-edged cards 


One quire K-1158 gold-edged cards and envelopes, stamped 
with any initial in gold, any of the six colors.... 


NEW LEATHER ARTICLES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


K-1000. Smart handbag of pin seal, silk-lined, with inside 
coin compartment and four vanity fittings 
Without fittings 

K-1001. Handbag of pin seal, silk-lined, new melon shape, 
with three vanity fittings, purse and mirror 

K-1002. Silk bag, silk-lined, in pouch effect, with mirror 
and purse, black only 

K-1003. Handbag. fine quality pin seal, two compart- 
ments, six vanity fittings, purse and mirror 

K-1004. Handbag, pin seal, silk-lined, two-piece fittings, 
coin compartment. In black and colors 

K-1005. Handbag of crepe seal in new shape, silk-lined, 
with ribbon handle, five fittings 

K-1006. The new party bag, of crepe seal, vachette and 
colored ecrase leathers, with ten vanity fittings 

K-1007. Handbag of crepe or pin seal, silk-lined, with 
pencil, slab, purse and mirror 

K-1008. New vanity case of morocco, silk-lined, with five 
fittings and coin compartment 
Pin seal, black and colors 

K-1009. Fashionable hand purse, of black vachette with 
silver and gilt trimmings, two inside closed pock- 
ets and three fittings 
Same style in pin seal 
Strap pocketbook, fine pin seal, in black and col- 
ors, with coin and other compartments 
Man’s traveling case of fine quality crepe and 
mat seal leather, with twelve fittings .......... 
Envelope bag of crepe seal, with numerous pock- 
ets, and vanity fittings of silver gilt, and gun- 
metal cee 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Hall Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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$8.00 


4.00 


3.90 


5.50 


7.00 


4,00 


A GREAT 
SAVING 


Book News Monthly 


IN COMBINATION 
WITH 


Oiher Magazines 
Publication Special 
Price Price 


6.70 


7.80 


3.20 


3,80 


4.05 


5.20 
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floors long trails of sandy imprints, Zenas 
Henry realized for the first time that 
without this new element of untidiness 18 Karat Gold Plated 
the home had been incomplete. He knew | Mountings on 
now that far down in his soul he had | 
yearned for that very disorder—the care- | BRIGHTON’S 
less tracks of small bare toes, the clutter SO ne ee ee 
of shells and pebbles, the confusion of 
pencils and bits of paper. 
As the little one traveled in and out, 
from one room to another, he called 
after her a score of names which a fresh | 
impulse prompted him to coin: Sand | 
| Dollars, Sea Urchin, Star Fish! For | 
an instant the girl’s laughing eyes would 
| meet and hold his own, the roguish light | 
| in them softening; then the pattering 
| feet would be off and away, their faint 
tread dying in the distance. As their 
echoes quieted into silence a sudden throb 
of gladness in the man’s heart would 
be followed by a vague, fearful sadness; | 
a dread of the future. 


(To be continued) Garters | 


They are the perfect garters for men. 








—_——___— are made of the finest silk cable web, ) 

Unnecessary Stops beautiful, ribbed silk pads and the } 

P workmanship is the very best. i] 

‘I see you have disposed of that fine horse : 

| you bought from the city." | Insist on Getting BRIGHTON’S with i 
| “Yes,” replied the regretful milkman, “‘ he Gold Plated Mountings 


| hurt my business. He had been used for pull- 
| ing a sprinkling cart, and stopped at every hy- | 
drant.’’—Shear Nonsense. 















TO OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC FRIENDS: 
Now is the Time to Get Ready fer the 


TENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


TO BE HELD IN THE WANAMAKER BUILDING, March 1 to 15, 1915 














Entries Close February 15, 1915 






The purpose of this Photographic Exhibition is to encourage every one to try to 
make good pictures—to elevate the art of Photography. Anyone may send pictures 
and as many as they wish. Pictorial quality preferred to photographic technique. 












$275.00 IN PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED 


Send to Photo Exhibition Bureau Section, for EXHIBITION BOOKLET 
which gives full information. 


John Wanamaker = iximon sunsau ~~ Philadelphia 
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The Wanamaker Watch Store 


Whatever the cost of the watch chosen here, its owner may be sure of its 
reliability. The famous Howard, Elgin and Waltham timepieces are the fruit of many 
years of intelligent experiment and patient labor, and among these 


The Wanamaker Elgin Watches 


are all made expressly for this Store, carefully timed and cased at the factory, and 
every one a thoroughly trustworthy time-keeper. 


Of particular interest this season are the splendidly constructed watches for 
women—their cases being plain, enameled or otherwise ornamented. 


Women’s Bracelet Watches 


K-205. Bracelet watch, Elgin movement, in 25- 
year gold-filled case, flexible bracelet... 


K-206. Rotary holder for bracelet watch, gold- ee ; 
filled F 
Made rigid ° " : 
In ordering state diameter of watch. ee 
K-207. Bracelet watch, imported movement, in ait 
25-year gold-filled case, flexible bracelet. . eae 
K-208. Bracelet watch, imported movement, in fs ee y s 
sterling silver case, flexible bracelet. ... 2. age . oe 
K-209. Bracelet watch, Elgin movement, gilt or et . ta 
white dial, in 14-kt. gold case, flexible a 
bracelet 


K-210. Bracelet watch, imported movement, gilt K-205 © K207 
or white dial, in 14-kt gold case, flexible P ’ 
bracelet " fg ; 

-211. Bracelet watch, imported movement, gilt ? 
or white dial, in 25-year gold-filled case, : 
flexible bracelet le 3 
- - Bracelet watch, imported movement, in ek 
gun-metal or nickel case, leather strap 32 
bracelet . 
In sterling silver case J Re 
-213. Nurse’s watch, imported movement, in K-209 K-210 
sterling silver case, leather strap bracelet ~% 
- . Bracelet watch, imported movement, in 
gun-metal case, leather strap bracelet... 7 
I SOOPER MIIVEP CHRO... 1 cc ccc ccccces 5 
All flexible bracelets have centre link 
lock. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
Many of our patrons, where possible, are having their 
watches altered to bracelet style. We have unusual facilities 
to do this class of work. Estimates will be cheerfully given. 


Watches may be sent in for inspection. All communications 
should be addressed to JOHN WANAMAKER JEWELRY K-212 


STORE, PHILADELPHIA. K- ts 


Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Hall, Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








One of Thomas Nelson Page’s Acadian char- 
acters could “make a fiddle laugh and cry” 


Do you realize that you can make an Emerson Player Piano both 
laugh and cry? It will carry you into the heights with the thunderous 
crashes of the great composers and it will lull you to complete rest 
with the simplest, softest melodies. There is no expression of which 
it is not capable. 


You do not need to be a learned musician. You need only to love 
music and you can easily learn to give it any interpretation you wish— 
if you have an Emerson Player Piano. 


i ia oe — mo ————— ——— « ~*~ 
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EMERSON PLAYER PIANO, STYLE K 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PIANO CO, *°sTx,Masgacuserts 


Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Send for Catalog. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 




















Two Big, New Novels 
THE LONE STAR RANGER 








By ZANE GREY 


A rushing story of the wild border days of Texas in the early seventies, with their desperate con- 
tests between outlaws and Rangers. Incident after incident crowds upon another—hairbreadth  es- 
capes, deeds of thrilling adventures, manly chivalry, and devoted love. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 





THE GREAT MIRAGE 








By JAMES L. FORD 


The eyes of youth, looking toward the City, see a glittering horizon, and Mr. Ford—who knows 
his city as few men know it—tells with skill and a good humored brilliance what is behind the reflec- 


tions of the great mirage. 


THE AUCTION BLOCK 


By REX BEACH 


Rex Beath’s new novel is written with all the au- 
thor’s well-known virility of style, and in regard to its 
humor the St. Louis Republic says, “Mr. Beach’s book 
stands out, also, by virtue of the humor which he finds 
in the wicked metropolis.” Illustrated by Charles Dana 
Gibson. $1.35 net. 


LOOKING AFTER SANDY 


By MARGARET TURNBULL 





A captivating story of a captivating girl. Sandy is a 
girl, young and so unusually nice, so childishly appealing, 
that everybody wants to “look after her”’—and every- 
body does. For all ages a delight. [/lustrated. $1.35 net. 






TWILIGHT SLEEP 


By DR. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS 


An account of the new discoveries which are making 
possible painless childbirth, written in such simple lan- 
guage that any one can understand it, and with all the 
precision and authority that Dr. Williams’ name im- 
plies. The method as practised at Freiberg is ex- 
plained in detail. z6mo, 75 cents net. 






THE BIBLE AND MODERN LIFE 


By JOSEPH S. AUERBACH 


The author emphasizes not only the spiritual side of 
the Bible, but calls timely and eloquent attention to 
its priceless vocabulary as a guide to forceful, graceful 
speech and writing. The reading of the Bible has been 
neglected of late years, with consequent loss to many 
of the knowledge of its treasures. Now, believes Mr. 
Auerbach, the time has come for it to resume its popu- 
larity. He lays weight also upon the effect the Bible 
has exerted upon English writers of every age. 75 
cents net. 






Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 





HARPER & BROTHER 






HOW IT HAPPENED 


By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


Here in this new novel Mrs. Bosher gives in full 
measure the ever-welcome Christmas story with its Dic- 
kensian spirit of love, softening of hearts and good 
cheer. Carmencita, aged twelve, is of the race of Mary 
Carys, who laugh even though they would often rather 
cry. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 







THE BLIND SPOT 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 





The story of a man who left the heart out of his 
plans to set the old world running efficiently. The hero, 
says the New York Evening Post, “is the kind of a man 
Bernard Shaw would have us believe in.” Illustrated, 
$1.35 net. 


BEFORE THE BABY COMES 


By MARIANNA WHEELER 





Years of experience have made the author an author- 
ity on the subject. The proper form of exercise for the 
prospective mother, suitable food and clothing, are dis- 
cussed with the aim of making the waiting months safe 
and comfortable as possible. The final chapter concludes 
with the care of the child and the mother at birth and 
for the critical month following. 16mo., $1.00 net. 





MUST PROTESTANTISM ADOPT 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ? 


A Churchman's View 
By REV. J. WINTHROP HEGEMAN 





A bold and earnest document in which a clergyman of 
the Episcopal Church suggests the adoption by Protes- 
tant churches of the essentials of Christian Science. His 
conviction of the desirability of this step is the result 
of several years’ critical and philosophical investigation 
of the doctrines and principles of Christian Science com- 
pared with the experiences and observations of many 
years as a minister of the Church. 75 cents net. 








Franklin Square 
NEW YORK 



















